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THE LAST TWO WEEKS OF EXHIBITION. 


Fora SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER 
COLOURS, 5a, Pall Mall East.—Open 10 to 6. 
SAMUEL J. HODSON, R.W.S., Secretary. 


YUILDHALL tag Tt of WATER- 
COLOUR DRAWINGS en Daily. Week Days, 10 to 7; 
Sundays, 3to7. Admission free. OR LOSES JULY 31. 


yas LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


President—Right Hon. LORD WINDSOR. 
President Elect-HARRY RAWSON, Esq. 

The NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING will be held at BUXTON 
on SEPTEMBER 1 to 4. 

Papers will be read and Discussions held on various matters of 
interest to the Managers of Public and other Libraries. 

Offers of Papers are invited, and should be sent to the undersigned 
not later than July 22. 

MSS. may be forwarded hes 

. Y. W. MAC ALISTER, Hon. Secretary. 











20, Hanover-square, w. 


ORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
EPTEMBER, 6, 8, 9, 10, and 1 


SUNDAY ameane. September 
TUESDAY MORNING —‘St. Paul.’ 





a) Service. 


6 — Gran ae yas 
TUESDAY a yYENING —‘The 


ht of Life,’ composed for the occasion Edward El, 
an Selections from ‘ Samson.’ WEDNESDAY MORNING ~ 
Bach’s Christmas a ett yee ‘Great is Jehovah,’ 


Goetz’s ‘By the Wal era ‘God Thou art Great. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING (Pabiie are oven’s Pastoral Sym- 
hony, and Miscellaneous Selection. DAY MORNING— Verdi's 
Reaui iem, Schumann’s Khenish Sefer. ny, ian Blair’s Advent Cantata. 
THURSDAY EVENING— The FRIDAY MORNING—‘ The 
Messiah.’ FRIDAY EVENING— Special Closing Service. 

Principal Vocalists. 

Madame ALBA Miss ANNA WILLIAMS, Miss HILDA 
WILSON, Miss FESSTE KING, Mr. EDWARD LLOYD, Mr. HIRWEN 
JONES, Mr. WATKIN MILLS, and Mr. PLUNKET GREENE. 

Programmes, containing full poe ie — be obtained either 
from a Deicuton & Co. E. Spark, High-street, 
Worceste 


ESSONS GIVEN in HEBREW, ARABIC, 

4 SYRIAC, and other Semitic Subjects, as well as German. Pupils 

Coached for the Foreign Ph.D. Exam.—Apply Prorgssor, 123, Ports- 
down-road, Maida Vale, W. 








O PUBLISHERS.—A YOUNG MAN, with 

small capital, seeks a POSITION. Twenty years’ London ex- 
perience in Publisher's Counting House.—Address, with full parti- 
culars, Soticrtor, care of Housekeeper, 22, Chancery-lane, W.C. 


ANTED, WORK, Teaching or other, in 
GREECE for eae by a B.A. Trin. Coll. Cam., Class. 
Tripos, Class II., Div. I.—W. 8. C., Haresfoot, Great Berkhamstead. 


WANTED, post as SECRETARY-COMPANION 
toa LADY by an ENGLISH WOMAN, aged 21. Qualifications : 
French, Italian, some Latin, ‘T'ype-writing. —Aapply R. S., 34, Greenhill 
Park, Harlesden, N -W. 











XPERIENCED HANOVERIAN GOVERNESS 
wishes RE-ENGAGEMENT, Daily or’ otherwise. United 
Kingdom or Colonies. Usual English Subjects, French and German, 
Drawing, Music. Unexceptional references. Liberal salary.—Address 
Miss ppibeiny The Lindens, Grove Park, Denmark-hill, London. 


0 SCHOOLS of ART, &c.—A YOUNG LADY, 
rt Master’s Certiticate, Grou I., and First-Class Anatomy 
(Ss. KS Bans ENGAGEMENT in SE TEMBER in ART SCHOOL or 
VISITING, in or near London. Three years’ experience of teaching in 
i, School. State hours and salary offered.—Miss Leacu, High-street, 
] 








HIGHLY respectable married man needs 


ANTED, in SEPTEMBER, a SCIENCE 

MISTRESS, Nen-Resident, who would take charge of a Form. 

State age, subject, experience, qualifications. —Apply to Heap Mistress, 
Intermediate Schools, Newport, Mon. 


HESTER TECHNICAL DAY SCHOOL. 


WANTED, in SEPTEMBER, a MASTER to teach ENGLISH SUB- 
JECTS thoroughly, and to give help in Latin, Modern Languages, and 
Junior Mathematics 

Salary, exclusive of Evening work, 1001. Full time required. 

Candidates must send in application, with copies of ae testi- 
monia!s, to the undersigned, not later than Wednesday, July 

>} R. ENOCH, Clerk to the tte bog ‘Body. 


(EMSEIRE GRANMA® SCHOOL, LANCA- 


The Governors are ROE. a con a HEAD MASTER, who 
must be a Graduate of some University in the United Kingdom, to 
enter upon his duties on September 15 next. Stipend, 70/. per year, 
with house rent free, and Capitation Fees. Present number of Boys, 74. 
Average Capitation Fees for the last six years, 272/. Limited accommo- 
dation for Boarders. 

Particulars of the information required by the Governors can be 
obtained from Mr. Perer Freeman, Clerk to the Governors, Ormskirk, 
to whom applications, with copies of not more than three recent testi- 
"Suly 1305. be sent before 12 noon on July 20, 1896. 

u wl , 














WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT. 


GLAMORGAN COUNTY SCHEME. 
L LANDAFF AND PENARTH SCHOOL 
DISTRICT. 
The Gov Jae Body of the Penarth Intermediate Schools are pre- 


red to ae x HEAD MASTER a ee. COUNTY SCHOOL for 
BOYS at pe Salary 200/. per with a Capitation Fee 
ae 10s. for ~ = Se attending the School. myhe School provides for 
joys. 


The Head Master must have taken a Degree in the United Kingdom, 
and the conditions of the appointment are contained in the Scheme. 
copies of which may be obtained from me at a price to be determined 
by the County Governing Body. Twenty copies of application and 
testimonials from each Candidate must be in my hands on or before 
noon on August 12 

Applications for the post of HEAD pelle will be invited as 
soon as the necessary qualification has nm fix: by the County 
Governing Body and approved by the oernet ae ng 


Clerk to the Governing Body of the said Schools. 
9, Quay-street, Cardiff. 





WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT. 
PONTYPRIDD INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL. 





The Governing Body of the above School are prepared to receive 
ig Hee for the position of HEAD MASTER of the School. 

7 Lod ca is to be a Dual School, capable of accommodating 100 Boys 
an 
BE teams Master must be a Graduate of some University in the United 

ngdo 

The salary is 150]. per annum, with a Capitation Fee of 1/. 10s. per 
scholar per annum up to 100 Scholars. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, together 
with testimonials and twelve copies thereof, to be in the hands of the 
undersigned on or before August 4 heey 

AV. ee Clerk (pro tem. ). 


Town Hall Chambers, Poutyprida: J a y 13,1 


(TYPE-WRITING quickly and neatly executed by 
LADY in ill health. 1s. per 1,000 words, or 10d. per 1000 over 
5,000 words.—Mrs. Barsrow, Assam House, Canterbury. 


\WPE-WRITING, in best style, 1d, per folio 
of 72 words. References to Authors.—Miss Giappine, 23, Lans- 
downe-gardens, South Lambeth, 8S. W. 


TYPE- -WRITING.—Over 5,000 words 1s. per 1,000. 


Special terms 4 larger pooper MSS. carefully Revised. 























ANY WORK that he may thereby produce his International | Testimonials, Reports, &c. li —E. Granam, 
Philosophical Scheme, whereby any Language whatsoever can be most Surrey Chambers, 172, Strand, W.C. 
, ae hogs by whee. Seed a a shman. gr: oder a 
vast openings or changes in the World’s Commerce, &c..— G M4, "4 -W 4 , 
Gemetscbqtove, Pactinns, Tovteukans, , YPE-WRITING by CLERGYMAN’S 





SSISTANT SUB-EDITOR WANTED for a 

PROVINCIAL MORNING PAPER of Liberal Politics. Must be 

pm pe Pome mm with the routine of Sub-Editorship, and able bes 
supply Specimens, references, &c., to be enclosed.—Addre: 

oy —— care of C. Mitchell & Co., Red Lion-court, Fleet. 


DAUGHTER. Authors’ MSS. 1s. 1,000 words. Circulars by Copy- 
ing Process. Authors’ references.—Miss Sixes, West aaa Type- 
writing Agency, 13, Wolverton-gardens, Hammersmith, w. 


YPE-WRITING.—Authors’ MS. Is. per 
words. Large quantities by arrangement. EX AMINATION 
QUESTIONS duplicated. Specimen of work and terms on app 





FRANCE. — The ATHENZEUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULO 

yore at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


THE MARIA GREY TRAININ' G COLLEGE 
(late 5, Fitzroy-street, W.), 
SALUSBU RY-ROAD, BRONDESBURY, LONDON, N.W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the CAMBRIDGE 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE in the Theory and Practice of Teaching 
is offered to Ladies who desire to become Teachers. 

Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared for the Higher Certificate of 
the National Froebel Union. 

Junior Students are prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local 





aminations. 
Scholarships offered in all Divisions. College year begins SEP- 
bet ath ith, 1896. 





nog Principal, hye Atice Woops, the Maria Grey Training 
College, v-r y, N.W. 





QWENS COLLEGE, SEOTOREA UNIVERSITY, 
MANG 


PROSPECTUSES for the poten aes will be forwarded on 
application :— 
DEPARTMENT of ARTS, 
MENT for WOMEN. 
DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE. 
EVENING and POPULAR COURSES. 
Special Prospectuses can also be obtained of— 
DEPARTMENT of ENGINEERING. 
DEPARTMENT of LAW. 
DEPARTMENT ef PUBLIC HEALTH. 
DENTAL DEPARTMENT. 
PHARMACEUTICAL DEPARTMENT; and 
9. A LIST of FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, 
and PRIZES. 
Apply to Mr. Cornisx, 16, St. Ann’s-square, Manchester, or at the 


College. 
SYDNEY CHAFFERS, Registrar. 


OLIDAY TUITION. —The TEACHERS’ 
GUILD REGISTRY DEPARTMENT has on its books a 
number of highly qualified PRIVATE TUTORS in all Subjects, and 
also University Graduates, Undergraduates, and others who would 
undertake Holiday Tutorships, Resident, Visiting, or Travelling.— 
Apply to the Recisrrar (W. H. Fricker, M.A. Oxon.), at the Offices of 
the Guild, 74, Gower-street, W.C. Hours for interviews, 3 to 5 daily, 
except Thursdays. (Scholastic Agency Work of all kin ds. ) 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
Scholastic Association (a body of Oxford and Cambridge Gra- 
duates) gives Advice and Assistance, without charge, to Parents and 
Guardians in the selection of Schools (for Boys or —, and Tutors for 
all Examinations at home or abi —A 
should be sent to the Manager, R. J. Bervor, M.A., 8, j nm om 
Strand, London, W.C. 


(THE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, } Seeman gy Ree The 
interests of Authors capably re resented. oe 
Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Aw Aethors. 
with Publishers. Transfers carefully on Thirty years’ rack ical 
experience in all kinds of Publishing and & Producing. Consultation 
free.—Terms and testimonials from Leading eco on application to 
Mr. A. M. Burcues, Authors’ Agent, 1, Paternoster-row. 


~ 


SCIENCE, and LAW, and DEPART- 


er 


SAQae 

















OCIETY of AUTHORS.—LITERARY PROPERTY. 
—The Public is urgently warned against answering advertisements 
inviting MSS., or offering to place MSS., without the personal recom- 
mendation of a friend who experience of the advertiser or the 

advice of the Society. Byorder, G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 

4, ak age -street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
UTHOR, the organ ‘of the pocea is published monthly, 
oan 6d., by Horace Cox, Bream’ 's-buildings, E 


FIRM of PUBLISHERS, with exceptional 
opportunities for distribution over the world, pen to 
consider MSS., Short Stories, &c., for Publication, either ‘a t their own 
risk or on Commission. 
Estimates given free of charge. Short Stories, &c., placed at a small 








—Favcrr Dartison, 22, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





ANTED, for an influential DAILY PAPER 

ABROAD, a LEADER - WRITER and ASSISTANT - EDITOR. 

ge have had _— ractical Journalistic experience. Preference would 

ven to a University man. Age not over 30.—Apply, sending 

entials, to eee care of T. Murby, 3, Ludgate-circus- 
buildings, London, E 


ISS SOPHIA BEALE has a VACANCY for 
TWO SKETCHING BOARDERS during September and October 

part of August. Beautiful country. Sketching Lessons at any 
available distance by train.—Pine Wood, Parkstone, Dorset. 


HOLYWELL COUNTY SCHOOL 


WANTED, a SCIENCE and MATHEMATICAL MASTER (Second 
Master). Commencing salary 100/.—Applications, stating age, qualifica- 
tions, and teaching experience, together with copies of six recent 
testimonials, to be nen to the Hye ees by Saturday, August 8, 1896. 

E. M. EVANS, Clerk to the School Governors, Holywell. 











\ ANTED, in SEPTEMBER, at the INTER- 
MEDIATE and TECHNICAL SCHOOL for BOYS, NEWPORT, 
MON Nigh MATHEMATICAL MASTER and a MODERN LANGUAGE 


Applicants for the — it are requested to state if they have any 
= of of Spaniah or D = iam iain 
Apply, with full cane 1. per ai and ‘testimonials, tothe Heap Master. 





ECRETARIAL BUREAU, Confidential 
Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos), 9, Strand, 
London, sends out daily a Cig — of English <p Foreign Secre- 
taries, expert egy Ey phers, | those (R 
skilled in the use of Edison-Bell regis to Medical and Selentife 
Men, Publishers, Members of Parliament, and others. Correspondence 
indexed by special method. Literary and Commercial Translations into 
and from all Languages. Speciality, French, German, and Medical 
Type-writing. 


TNYPE-WRITERKS and CYCLES.—TYPE- 

WRITERS and CYCLES.—TYPE-WRITERS and CYCLES.— 
TYPE-WRITERS and CYCLES.—Summer Clearance Sale for this 
week only. Remingtons, No. 2, 9/. 9s; Remingtons, No. 5, 12/. 12s.; 
Yosts, 9/. 9s.; Hammonds, 8/. 8s. ; Harlocks, 8/. 8s. ; Caligraphs, 7s. 78. ; 
New Victors, 2/. 19s ; Merrits, 30s. All complete with covers and boards 
and sundries, and es “4 in order for One Year. yeles, Ladies and 
Gents, from 9/. 9s —N. Taytor, Manager, National” TT ype: -Writer Ex- 
change Co., 74, Chancery-lane, W.C. Established 1884. 


\ R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S LECTURES 
4 at ART SCHOOLS and COLLEGES Recommence in OCTOBER. 

DRAWING for the Press —STUDIO open Daily. Private Instruction, 
and by Correspondence.—123, Victoria-st., S.W.(nr. Army & Navy Stores). 


YERMAN PENSION.—Liibeck, North Germany, 

—Excellent 0; ool reerenden Fare German. Comfortable home. 

35s. a rein G Coefeg ars from J. C. Lepire, M.A. 
Oxon, N. 




















Address Booxs, care of Haddon’s Advertising Agency, Bouverie 
House, Salisbury-square, E.C. 





9, Hart-srreer, Broomssury, Lonpow. 


ME: GEORGE REDWAY, formerly of York- 
ree Covent-garden, and late Director and r of K 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Limited, begs bey announce that he 
RESUMED BUSINESS as 3 ‘PUBLISHER 0 own account, and 
will be glad to hear from Authors with MSS. = for publication, and 
consider proposals for New Books. Address as above. 


‘URRYER & BAYNES, 441, Strand, Literary 
Agents, undertake ALL BRANCHES of LITERARY BUSINESS. 
pproved MSS. submitted. Type-Writing (read by proof-readers), 
ndantug, and Research by Experts. Consultations free. Terms on 
pone me 


lO AUTHORS.—A LONDON PUBLISHING 
HOUSE is prepared to consider MSS. in all Departments of 
Literature with a view to immediate publication. Special facilities for 
bringing Books before the Trade, the Libraries, and the Reading Public. 
—Address THE RoxpuRGHE Press, 15, Victoria-street, Ww estminster. 











¢. MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
of Terms on application. 

12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Agents, 


@ 4, COCKSPUR-STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8.W., 


Insert Advertisements in all Papers, Magazines, &c., at the lowest 
possible prices. ans terms to Institutions, Schools, Publishers, 











on app 
Catalogues, 
Lb GL I-8 & Sn VS YX, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 


Libraries Catalogued, Arranged, Valued, and Purchased. 
NEW CATALOGUE (No. 83) now ready, post free, 6:. 
29, New Bond-street, London, W. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
Henrietta-street, eT i London ; 20, eo  eanaeendl 
street, d 7, Bi t, Oxford. 








cawarseuas on application 


FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
eer re lied on moderate terms. 
ae on oe 











DULAU 4 CO . 87, SOHO-SQUARE. 
IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
ludi toe Th », Lever, Ainsworth ; Books illus- 
trated by G. an ik k Phiz, Leech, &c. The 





d R. Cr 
largest and pactces: Collection offered Tor Sale in the World. Cata- 
logues issued and sent post free on application. ae Bought.— 
ALTER T. SPENCER, 27, Raw Oxford-street, London, W 


ARE BOOKS, PORTRAITS, AUTOGRAPHS. 
CAT. ALOGUES free as follows :— 
4 VOYAGES and TRAVELS, AMERICANA, &c. 





AUTOGRAPHS, PORTRAITS (fine Mezzos, =$ , 
134. MISCELLANEOUS (Court Memoirs, Napoleo’ c.). 
135. CHOICE and VALUABLE BOOKS. Others will face, including 
a English Literature, Topography, Heraldry, Cruik shank, Leech, 
pee and First Editions generally of present Century. 
Maces Bros., 159, Church-street, Paddington, London, W. 


OW READY, CATALOGUE No. 18, choice 

ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, and BOOKS—Original Sketches 

by Cruikshank, h, and Keene—Drawin of the Early English 

School—Works by Turner, Blake, and Ruskin. Post free, 6¢d.—W™m. 
‘Wane, 2, Car 2, Church- arch-terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 








pxe J NIQUE COLLECTION of MEZZOTINT 
PORTRAITS. 

MANY PROOFS AFTER SIR THOS. LAWRENCE. 
BEAUTIFUL LADIES, PRETTY CHILDREN, &c. 
ENGRAVINGS in COLOUR. Proofs in Red and Brown. 

Fancy Subjects, Cupids, Charming Female Figures, &c., by Bartolozzi, 
Cosway, “ heatley, &c. 

RARE PROOF of DEDHAM VALE by CONSTABLE. 

Fine OLD MEZZOTINTS after Sir J. REYNOLDS, &c. — Naval, 
Military, Theatrical, and Sporting Prints—rare Old Ornament—Original 
Drawings—Ancient and Modern ktchings—Arundel Society Publications 
—Coloured Views—Autograph Letters, &c. 

E. PAKSONS & SONS, 
45, BROMPTON-ROAD, LONDON, 8.W. 
Above CATALOGUE post free. Others in preparation. 
*,* Old Mezzotints, Coloured Prints, Old Drawings, Miniatures, and 


Books with Illustrations bought for prompt Cash. Gentlemen having 
the same kindly report. All communications answered by return post. 


ARE and FINE BOOKS at LOWEST PRICES. 


SPECIAL CLEARANCE LIST, 
including COLOURED SPORTING BOOKS by ALKEN — Original 
Edition of Burton’s Arabian Nights—Mili Costume—Viollet-le- Duc, 
Dictionnaire d’Architecture — Musée Napoléon — Lodge’s Portraits— 
(Euvre de Bernard Pallissy—Racinet, Costume Historique, 6 vols.— 
fine Illustrated Works—Natural History—Ornament — Heraldry—Por- 
traits, Naval and Military, Theatricals, &c. 
E. PARSONS & SONS, 
45, BROMPTON-ROAD, LONDON, 8.W. 

BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, OLD PAINTINGS, MINIATURES, &c., 

bought for Cash. 





MUPiss 


SELECT 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Books can be h d at the resid f Subscri 
by the Library Messengers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


in London 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
circulation. 
Catalogues of English or Foreign Books, 1s. 6d. each. 
Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, postage free. 





MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 to 34, New Oxford-street, London. 
— Offices : 


241, Brompton-road ; and 48, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
(easion House End.) 





ICTURE REPARATION or CLEANING 


effected with eve! erry 0 safe and cautious treatment, 
y M. RAINE THOMPSON, 
Studio, 41, George-street, Portman.-square, W. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 
INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIR 


PERMANENT PROCESSES OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION, 


combining great range of tone effect with accurate monochrome 
representation and artistic expression. 


THE AUTOTYPE SOLAR OR 
CARBON PROCESS, 


for the reproduction in permanent pigments of Qil Paintings, 
Drawings in Water Colour, Pencil, Crayon, Indian Ink, &c. 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 
The Autotype Company's Process of Photographic Engraving on 
Copper, yielding results resembling mezzotint engravings. 

The Company has successfully reproduced several important 
works by this process, including Portraits by Sir J. E. Millais, 
P.R.A., J. Pettie, R.A., W. W. Ouless, R.A., F. Holl, R.A., the Hon. 
Jno. Collier, Sir G. Reid, P.R.8.A.; also Examples of Gainsborough, 
Turner, Constable, Schmalz, Douglas, Draper, &c. 


THE AUTOTYPE MECHANICAL 
PROCESS (Sawyer’s Collotype), 
for Book Illustrations of the highest class. This process is noted 
for its excellence in copies of Ancient MSS., Coins, Seals, Medals, 
and of all subjects of which a good photograph can be taken, and 
is adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, many of the 
Learned Societies, and the leading Publishers. 





Examples of work may be seen, and terms and prices obtained, at 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 





HEAP BOOKS.—THREEPENCE DISCOUNT 

in the SHILLING allowed from the published price of nearly 

all New Books, Bibles, Prayer-Kooks, and Annual Volumes. Orders 

by post executed by return. CATALOGUES of New Books and Ke- 

mainders gratis and postage free.—Gitezrt & Fie.p, 67, Moorgate- 
street, London, E.C. 


A LL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS speedily pro- 

cured. Acknowledged the most expert Bookfinderextart. Please 
state wants to gy s Great Bookshop, Birmingham.—Books Bought, 
Lent, or Exchanged. 


UNCH, fine Set, 
morocco, 401. 
ANOTHER SET, in years, vol. 1 up to 189, new, half-morocco, 30/. 
ANOTHER SET, 17/. 17s.; ANOTHER SET, cloth, 16i. 
C. Lowe, Book Exporter, Birmingham. 


j J ANTED, an offer for 27 YEARLY VOLUMES 

of PUNCH, dated from 1842 to 1868, perfectly complete and in 

‘00d condition; bound full cloth ; Yearly Vols.—Address D. J. Crank, 
Manager, Argyle Theatre, Birkenhead. 








vol. 1 to 100, new, half- 








O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

in all parts willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT PATIENTS, giving 

full particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list includes Private 

Asylums, &c.: Schools also recommended.—Address Mr. G. B. Stocker, 
8, neaster-place, Strand, W.C. 


HE AUTHOR'S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD, 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Ltd., 50, Leadenhall-street, 
Contains hairless paper, Lenten, BO. ™ nm slips with fect 
, 8 
freedom. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, ruled a plain. es owe 


£800. —TO AKTISTS and AUTHORS,—Moun- 

tain Home in a lovely valley, five miles from Snow- 
don. EIGHT-ROOMED CUTTAGE, sw: Ohadhle Garden, Fishing. 
Twenty-five acres of Land. Slate and Copper on estate. '—Box 85, 
Wheeler’s, Pall Mall, Manchester. 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—TO BE LET, FUR- 
NISHED, for the SUMMER MONTHS, a SMALL "HOUSE in 
central position, near both Stations, having ‘good t) = view to the 
South. Three Sitting-rooms, Five Ki &c., on the 











Bed-rooms. 
= ye nsaik Seaneligs would be let, with attendance. Write ‘Amos, 18, 
Clarem Wells. 





LIBRARY. 


Library of the late H. S. GRAZEBROOK, Esq., Barrister. 
at-Law, Author of ‘ The Heraldry of Worcester,’ §c. 


BSSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C,, 

TUESDSY. July 21, and THUUSDAY, July 23, at 10 minutes ; a 

1 o’el+ck precisely. ‘the LIBRARY of the late H. 8. GRAZERROOK, 








ang comprising Society, p ae and Genealo. 
gist, pl set — shire Collecti 15 vols. — Misce’ 
logi i Pipe Roll Society—V: isitations of — 





pe 
berland, Derby, Durham, Gloucester, Herefordshire, Somerset, Stafford. 
shire—Notes and Queries, 71 vols., including Indexes—Piot’s. Stafford. 
shire—Ormerod’s Cheshire, 3 vols. Large vi aa. 8 Warwick. 
shire—Nash’s Worcestershire, 3 vols —First Editions of Dickens—Rooks 
and ay relating to Staffordshire and Warwiekshire—Co). 
lections of Ex-Libris, &c. 
Catalogues may be had ; if by post, on receipt of two stamps, 





Farnham Manuscripts, the Property of the late Sir BERNARD 
BURKE (by order of the Ezecutors), 


M ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 

THURSDAY, July 23, at 10 minutes t 1 o'clock TEIAL DiC a the im 
portant COLLECTIONS of GENEA ICAL and HE 

&c., comprising Pedigrees, many illustrated with coats of arms aa ry 
or colours—Transcripts F Dee we and Documents relating to Noble and 
Gentle Families—Au ters—Engravings and Drawings of Arms 
— Rook-Plates (Ex-Lib: aS, on as the Farnham Manuscripts, and 
Collected by the 7th Lord Farnham, afterwards in the possession of Sir 
RERNARD BURKE, Ulster King-at-Arms, and divided into three 
Series. ‘he First Series, containing references to about 5.000 Families, 
is bound in 15 thick vols. folio, including Index. The Second Series, 
— in 13 vols. with Index. ‘The Third Series is contained in 3 vols, 
w ndex. 


Catalogues may be had ; if by post, on receipt of two stamps, 





Miscellaneous Books, incliding the Library of the late 
COUNT FERRERO, 


N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON = 1 SELL by 
AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leiceste 

FRIDAY, July 24, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely Miscer 
LANEOUS BOOKS, including the LIBRARY of the late COUNT 
FERRERO, comprising Debry’s cereese , 9 parts—Jenning’s Land — 
Annual 10 vols. Fe Liab and Cavacaselle’s aoe oF egrets Bees os 
plate Magazine, 5 vols.—New Testament and Wh san 
embroidered binding by the Nuns of Little Gidding--Missale Romanum, 
MS. on vellum, with miniatures— Naval and Martial Achievements, 
2 vols. fine copies—Costume of Yorkshire—Works relating to Dante and 
Italian Literature generally, &c. 


Catalogues may be had; if by post, on receipt of two stamps. 





Musical Instruments. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, WC., 
TUESDAY, July 28, at half-past 12 o’clock precisely, a COLLECTION of 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, comprising Grand and Cottage Pianofortes 
—Organs — Harmoniums— Violins, Violas, Violoncellos, and Double 
Rasses—Mandolins and Banjos — Flutes, Piccolos, and ' Oboes—Brass 
Wind Instruments ; also a quantity of MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC. 


Catal in p 








Miscellaneous Books, Modern Publications . ‘om an Editor's 
Library—handsome Mahogany Bookcase, §c. 


ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 

at their Rooms, 115 ,Chancery-lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 

July 22, and Two Following roabyle at 1 oclock, MISCELLANEOUS 
BOOKS, comprising Gillray’s seas in 3 vols. Sha oy 

Me of ps China, &c.— Wood's Athene Oxonienses, by bliss, 

vols.—Lodge’s Po rtraits, India Proofs, 12 vols. —Bohn’s Various 

fete 270 vila. —Dickens’s Works, 28 yols.—George Eliot’s Works, 

19 vols.—Count Tolstoi’s Arges 19 vois.—Fraser’s Magazine, 81 vols.— 

Waagen’s Art Treasures, 4 vols. Ec s Chance lors, 8 vols.— 
Heese Spanish Literature, 3 vols. — Baillon’s History of Plants, 

8 vols.—Humphreys and Morris's Butterflies—and an extensive Collec: 
tion of Modern Books, including Novels, Poetry, History, Science, &c., 
from an Editor's Library. 

To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


The Library from Millichope Park, 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will ts by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellin, 
street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, July 22, at 1 o’clock prec cay, 
the LIBRARY from kee Park, the ad of Capt. CHILDE, 
comprising Historical and T opogra hical Works, Illustrated Books, 
A Botanical Works, &c., and including Brant’s 








Sales by Auction, 
TUESDAY NEXT. 
Valuable Collections of Birds’ Eggs. 
M® J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on TUESDAY 
NEXT, July 21, at half-past 12 o’clock precisely, the COLLECTION of 
BIRDS’ EGGS formed by Mr. J. A. COUPER; a Collection of North 
American Eggs; and several small Porat my of British and Foreign 
Eggs, &c. 
On view the day prior 12 till 4 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 





FRIDAY NEXT.—Miscellaneous Property. 


\ R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
L ss his Great ——— 38, King-street, Covent- Lp ise a Saye 
NEXT, July 24, at half. past 12 o'clock ‘precisely, about 60 LOTS of 
SURGICAL INSTRUMEN - i the small LIBRARY of SURGICAL 
BOOKS of the late Dr. H. W. MAUNSELL—Photographic and Scien- 
tific aeuunin tendae—aek Miscellaneous Property. 


On view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 
ad. 





Ancient and Modern Engravings. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, “, Reng: iter - — W.C., 
on MONDAY, July 20, and Followin; ing Day, at minute S past 1 1 o'clock 
precisely, a COLLECTION of ANCIENT and MODERN ENGRAVINGS 
(both framed and in the Portfolio), containing rare Old Mezzotint Por- 
traits—Fancy Subjects of the Bartolozzi School, many finely printed in 
colours—Portraits of Celebrities—English and Foreign Topography— 
Chromo-lithographs of the Arundel Society—Caricatures and Humorous 
Prints—Sporting Subjects—and a Collection of Water-Colour Drawings, 
&e. 


Catal on 





PP 





Postage Stamps. 
MESSES. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


‘CTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
MONDAY, July 20, and Following Day, at ee tty ay 4 
rare BRITISH, FOREIGN, and COLONIAL POSTAGE STAMPS, from 
various private sources, including the very rare MOLDAVIA, 1858 
81 Paras blue on bluish. 





Catalogues may be had; if by post, on receipt of two stamp , 


Stultifera Navis, 1497—Jesse’s Works, 11 vols. ~ Burney’ s History of 
Music, 4 vols.—Archeologia, 32 vols.—Turner’s Southern Coast and 
Views in met er and Wales, 3 vols.—Buck’s Views, 3 vols. iy ? 
Ancient Cathedrals—Curtis’s Flora Londinensis, 5 vols.—D 
Monasticon and History of St. Paul's, 9 vols.—Purchas, Pilgrimages, 
5 vols. 1625-6—Old Engravings. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





The Library of the late W. H. McALPINE, Esq, of 
Brighton; also Two Volumes of Autograph Manuscripts of 
Sir + Walter Scott, the Property of the CADELL Family. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by ace at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 

street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, te 23, at 1 o'clock precisely, 

the LIBRARY of the. "late W. H. McALPINE, Esq. (of brighton), 

consisting of Standard Modern Books in the various Branches of 

sESeseaare, &e. ets yore Property, Decree eevea? pe ofa 
rigin: 


y Chau of Sir 
Walter ‘Scott | (Cadell MSS_ vols. iii. on 








viii. en hey ‘lam of 
Ancient Illuminated MSS.—a Collection of Emblazoned Coats-of-Arms 
of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries—Original MS. of Jack 
Sheppard, by W. H. Ainsworth—and Letters of Ainsworth, Cruikshank, 
Thackeray, John Forster. R. H. Barham, and others (from the Collec- 
tion of Miss AINSWORTH). 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The Collection of Military and Naval Medals of C. INMAN, 
Esq., and Cares Sir WM. NAPIER’S Gold Medal with 


Clasps for the Peninsula. 


M ESSE. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by avesses.? a ~—_ . _ Rg 

d, W.C., an ‘ollow 
Tocloe ro recisely, ie caenbie COLLECT TION of MILITAR TARY and 
NAY AL ECORA’ 


A incciets = D cet . &c., formed by C. INMAN, 
Esq., of the Military and Naval General 
Service Medals, 


agian from one to A Clasps—Gold Medal for Acre, 


Victoria cbs Indian Mutiny, Field Officer's Gold Medal for 
" to which are added General Sir WM. 


manca, &e. 
NAPIER’S 8 Gold M edal with Clasps for corvices in in the F Feninsuls, = 
sacra gr of rare Medals and Armlets ay» by ee coreey TALL, 


ctoria to American Indian ere formed by W. 
a of Peterborough, On ada—Duplicate Medals from << 
Collection of Major GASCOIGNE, the Brettridge Medal, worn = 
mark of distinction by the recipients of the Bettridge Charity (0 4 
three Specimens are known ‘oem st)—Officer’s Gold Medal for Egypt ¢’ 
with diamonds, &c. 








May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of four stamps. 
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Valuable " Books and Manuscripts, being duplicates 


rom the 
CRAWFORD, and 


of the Right Hon. the EARL o 
Lier Right Hon, LORD 


q Selection from the French Library of 
“SH BURION. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
_ Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 27, and Three Following Days, 
atl o'clock precisely, valuable BOOKS and MAN USCRIPTS, consisting 
of Duplicates from the LIBRARY of the Right Hon the EARL of 
oF AWFO RD, and a SELETION from the FRENCH LIBRARY of 
the CRA ght Hon. LORD ASHBURTON, Cag pe) a number of exceed- 
ingly rare Fey and Facetious Books and Tracts relating to Events 
in France in the Sixteenth, se enecneae and Eighteenth Centuries— 
some original unpublished MSS. MS. Collections—rare Books 
relating to ose, ape eee of noted Criminals—Broad- 
sides, Proclamations, yes: ks on Witcheaft and Astrology 
—Laborde. Chansons, | 4 riginal Edition—Lafontaine, Contes 
—Fermiers Généraux re th pte eng! and extra Engravings)— 
original Tracts by Martin Luther—Recueil de Mazarinades—a Large- 
Paper copy of Buckley's Edition of Thuanus, extended to nineteen 
yolumes and illustrated with upwards of 1,500 Portraits (some Drawings) 
and other Plates—Calendar of State Papers, 61 vols. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had on receipt of 
two stamps. 


me selected Portion of the Libra 
TEMAN, removed from 
five: 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No 13, iy age 
t, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, July 31, oa Followin a pee 
en precisely. tiie selected Portion of the L RRARY of the Right 
Hon. LORD BATEMAN, removed from Kelmarsh Hall, Northampton- 
shire, com Bae, Bridgee's History of A 1791—raker’s 
History o mptonshire, Large Paper, 1822—Walton’s Polyglott 
Bible. Tet Pivaneat Meeks re—Morant’s itor of Essex, 1768—Saxton's 
Maps of ag pos and Wales, 1579—Angelo, L’Ecole des Armes, 1763— 
Collinson’s History of Somerset, 1791—White’s Natural sy ‘of Sel- 
porne, First Edition, 1789—Ackermann’s Microcosm of L ondon, 3 yols., 
1811; also the LIKRARY of the late Dr. VALENTINE BALL, C.B. 
FRS., &e., comprising valuabie Natural History and other Scientific 
Works; and Portions of other Libraries, including valuable MSS., 
iental and European — Count, Histories — Sporting Books—First 
Editions of Modern Writers—Works on Natural History, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, on 
receipt of two stamps. 


BSS KS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

fr notice that they will hold the following 

SALES by sere OTTO: at their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s- 
square, the Sales commencing at 1 o’clock precisely : 


On MONDAY, July 20, CASKET of JEWELS, 
the aby i of the late Mrs. R. L. KAY JEWELS and LACE of the 
vy ee LYCETT ; and OLD ENGLISH SILVER, the Property of a 


oe TUESDAY, July 21, WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS, the Property of a GENTLEMAN; and PICTURES and 
DRAWINGS, from different Private Sources. 


On TUESDAY, July 21, the CELLAR of WINES 
of the late ELLEN ELIZABETH, LADY AITCHISON, and other fine 
inte fs on CIGARS, the Property of Captain T. J. ROCH and J. 


On WEDNESDAY, July 22, COLLECTION of 
PORCELAIN, the Property of a GENTLEMAN; and DECORATIVE 
OBJECTS and PORCELAIN, from various Sources. 

On THURSDAY, July 23, OLD ENGLISH 
PLATE and JEWELS, the cso ofa LADY: SILVER PLATE of 
the late habe EASTON, Esq. ; MINIATURES of the late Mrs. 
ELIZABETH BIN ; and MINIA URES, JEWELS, OLD 
SILVER PLATE. and OBJECTS of V. ERIC ten other Sources. 

On FRIDAY, July 24, COLLECTION of 
OBJECTS of ART and DECORATION of the late JAMES ROUSE, 
Esq. ; and from other Private Sources. 

On SATURDAY, July 25, PICTURES and 
Sevres of the TRUSTEES of WM. ANGERSTEIN, Esq., and 

rs. 





of the Right Hon. LORD 
elmarsh Hall, Northampton- 











Now ready, 8vo. 6s. 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 367, 


Contents. 
SIR EDWARD HAMLEY. 
DANTE’S VITA NUOVA. 
The GARDEN. 
DEMOCRATIC FINANCE. 
LETTERS of EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
NEW METHODS of HISTORICAL ENQUIRY. 
CLAUDIAN. 
OUR INDIAN FRONTIER. 
The PHILOSOPHY of BELIEF. 
10. DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
ll. The FRENCH in MADAGASCAR With a Map. 
12. The CITIZENSHIP of the BRITISH NOBILITY. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 





SnQanpe enw 


bd 








T H E F O R U M. 
Vol. XXI. No. 5. JULY, 1896. Eighteenpence. 
Contents. 


JEFFERSON and his PARTY TO-DAY. Hon. William E. Russell. 


The PRESIDENTIAL OUTLOOK as EUROPEANS VIEW IT. Paul 
Leroy-Beaulieu. 


REASCNS for an IMMEDIATE pRerrnation TREATY with 
ENGLAND. President Charles W. Elio ms 


=, cay KLAND’S SECOND sbeinapebareelt. George Walton 


BARON DE HIRSCH. Hon. Oscar S. Straus. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT as a HISTORIAN. W. P. Trent. 


CARDINAL MANNING, ANGLICAN and ROMAN. The Y 
Dr. C. C. Tiffany, D.D. einai 


SUBSTITUTES for the SALOON. Francis G. Peabody. 
I8 there ANOTHER LIFE? Goldwin Smith. 


PRESIDENT ANGELL’S QUARTER-CENTENNIAL. 
D'Voge 


MOLTKE and his GENERALSHIP. J. von ¥: erdy du Vernois. 
___&. P. Putnam's Sons, 24, Bedford-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


A PICTURESQUE ASPECT of CANTERBURY 


pATHEDRAL ; also Screen, St. Margaret’s, Lothbury ; Competi- 
= Designs for the Paris Exhibition; the late Dr. Curtius; the 
‘ational ‘Trust for Places of Historic Interest, &c. 


See the BUILDER of July 18, 4d.; by post, 4}d. 
The Publisher of the Builder, 46, Catherine-street, London, W.C. 


Martin L. 





SUMMER (AUGUST) NUMBER now ready, 1s. 6d. 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


SUMMER (AUGUST) NUMBER now ready, 1s. 6d. 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


SUMMER (AUGUST) NUMBER now ready, 1s. 6d. 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


Among its attractive Contents are included :— 
The FAN sPacaianite Reproductions of Water- 


Colour Drawings) 


HARDWICK HALL. By the special permission 
of the DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, sumptuous Illustrations of the 
Art-Treasures which embellish this historic treasure -house are 
added to the description. 


The CAMBRIDGE A.D.C, is an article upon 


the famous Club which forms one. os the centres of social life in 
Cambridge. Its value is enh he given of 
well-known living personages, ponte By dignitaries of the Church, 
all former Members of the Club, in their impersonations of 
women's parts at the Club’s entertainments. 


The KINGDOM of KERRY. (Richly illustrated.) 


The COUNTRY and TOWNS of the DART is a 
charming illustrated record by the DUCHESS of SOMERSET of 
one of the most beautiful English rivers. 


An UNPUBLISHED POEM by WORDSWORTH. 
A Literary Curiosity,consisting of an unpublished verse by WORDS- 
WORTH. It is well authenticated, and is reproduced in Facsimile. 


FORTUNE-TELLING by the STARS is a Popular 
Article dealing with the Evolution of one of the so-called Magic 
Arts. The Horoscopes of the Queen and of the Prince of Wales are 
carefully detailed. For those interested, instructions and diagrams 
are given for casting their own horoscopes, without the aid of a 
professional medium. 


SUMMER (AUGUST) NUMBER now ready, 1s. 6d. 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


SUMMER (AUGUST) NUMBER now ready, 1s. 6d. 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


SUMMER (AUGUST) NUMBER now ready, 1s, 6d. 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


EXQUISITELY ILLUSTRATED BY THE LEADING 
ARTISTS. 


Offices: 18, Charing Cross-road, London, W.C, 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


—— 








2 vols. demy 8vo. 25s, net. 


MEMORIALS (Part L), 


FAMILY and PERSONAL, 1766-1865. 
By ROUNDELL PALMER, EARL of SELBORNE. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. 

TIM ES.—‘ They abound in sources of _— and personal 


interest...... We shall await the sequel of these two volumes 
with no little interest.” 


WITH A MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR BY LESLIE 
STEPHEN. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. A 
Narrative of the Events of his Life. By JAMES DYKES 
CAMPBELL. With Portrait. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The SCENERY of SWITZERLAND 
and the CAUSES to WHICH itis DUE. By the Right 
Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., &c. 

TIMES.— —‘‘A distinctly valuable contribution to a large 
and important subject.” 
Feap. 8vo. 2s, 6d. 


MICHAEL and his LOST ANGEL. 
A Playin Five Acts. By HENRY ARTHUR JONES, 
Author of ‘ The Middleman.’ 

SECOND EDITION, now ready. 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the 
World for the Year 1896. Edited by J. SCOTT 
KELTIE, Assistant Secretary to the Royal Geographical 
Society. Thirty-third Annual Publication. Revised 
after Official Returns. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Extra crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The CHILD, its SPIRITUAL NATURE. 
By HENRY KING LEWIS, Compiler of ‘Songs for 
Little Singers in the Sunday ‘School and Home.’ 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A FIRST BOOK of JURISPRUDENCE 
for STUDENTS of the COMMON LAW. By Sir 
FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart., Barrister-at-Law, &c. 


MACMILLAN & CO,, LiMiTED, London. 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


ADMIRAL HORNBY’S LIFE. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET 


SIR 
GEOFFREY 


PHIPPS HORNBY, 
G.C.B. 


A BIOGRAPHY. 
By Mrs. FRED. EGERTON. 
With Three Portraits. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


“f noble and inspiring record of faithful and distinguished 
service.” — Times. 

‘*A deeply interesting narrative, penned in a fascinating 
literary style.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MONA 
MACLEAN.’ 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


FELLOW 
TRAVELLERS. 


By GRAHAM TRAVERS, 
Author of ‘ Mona Maclean, Medical Student.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘* Charmingly told and makes pleasant reading.” 
Scotsman, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘IN 
FURTHEST IND,’ 


HIS 


EXCELLENCY'S 
ENGLISH GOVERNESS. 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER, 
Author of ‘In Furthest Ind,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


* A picturesque story, full of fresh scenes and interests.” 
Atheneum, 


“The Baghdad society is depicted with vivacious truth.” 
Daily Courier. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MARGREDEL,’ 


GREY 
MANTLE 

AND 

GOLD FRINGE. 


By DAVID STORRAR MELDRUM, 
Author of ‘ The Story of Margrédel,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘“‘A master of his very refined art......In ‘The Touch of 
Spring,’ and above all in ‘ The Laird of Inch,’ he gets nearer 
to the heart of Scotland than any contemporary writer has 
done.” —Academy. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


BALMORAL: 
A ROMANCE 

OF THE 

QUEEN’S COUNTRY. 


By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE, 
Author of ‘ The City of Sunshine,’ ‘ Earlscourt,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


Complete Catalogue post free on application. 
Small crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MEMOIR of EDWARD CRAVEN 
HAWTREY, D.D., Head Master and after- 
wards Provost of Eton. By FRANCIS ST. 
JOHN THACKERAY, M.A. F.S.A., Vicar of 
Mapledurham, formerly Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, and Assistant Master at 


Eton, Author of ‘Translations from Pru- 
dentius,’ &c. With Portrait and 3 Coloured 
Tllustrations, 


“The memoir is more in the nature of a sketch than of a 
complete life, but it is a sketch drawn with skill and care, 
and it leaves upon the mind a vivid impression of a remark- 
able character.”— 7imes. 

** There is quite enough here to enable the reader to form 
a true conception of Hawtrey.”— Atheneum. 

“This book is quite a model of its kind...... Etonians will 
read this volume with great pleasure.”—WUaily Chronicle. 





Feap. 8vo. 58, net, 
UNIFORM WITH ‘THE STORY OF MY 
HOUSE.’ 


IDYLLISTS of the COUNTRY SIDE. 
Being Six Commentaries concerning some of 
those who have apostrophized the Joys of the 
Open Air. By G. H. ELLWANGER, Author 
of ‘The Story of My House,’ ‘The Garden’s 
Story,’ &c. 

“A pleasant little collection of essays upon Thoreau, 

Richard Jefferies, and their like.” — Times. 


** The book will be enjoyed by every one who reads it.” 
Scotsman, 


Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY of RIGHT 
(Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts), 
Translated by SAMUEL W. DYDE, M.A. 
D.Sc, Professor of Mental Philosophy in 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada, 





New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 


ALPHABETS: a Handbook of 
Lettering, compiled for the Use of Artists, 
Designers, Handicraftsmen, and Students, 
With Complete Historical and Practical De- 
scriptions By EDWARD F. STRANGE. 
With more than 200 Illustrations. 

“‘We are glad to be able to applaud the industry which 
the author has displayed in bringing together so many 
beautiful examples, both of ancient and modern lettering. 
As a handsome book of technical specimens it will prove 
attractive to the book-lover, as well as valuable and sug- 
gestive to the student.”—Magazine of Art. 





Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
NEW WORK BEARING ON THE VIVISECTION 
QUESTION. 


BIOLOGICAL EXPERIMENTATION : 


its Function and Limits. Including Answers 
to Nine Questions submitted from the Leigh- 
Browne Trust. By Sir BENJAMIN WARD 
RICHARDSON, M.D. F.R.S. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


NEW VOLUMES. 


’ 

BURTON’S ANATOMY of MELAN- 
CHOLY. Edited by the Rev. A. R. SHIL- 
LETO, M.A, With an Introduction by A. H. 
BULLEN. Portrait and Full Index. 3 vols, 
3s. 6d. each, 

*,* This Edition was first published in 3 vols. demy 8vo. 
in 1893, and is now first added to the Libraries. In it for 
the first time the greater part of the Quotations have been 
verified throughout, and references given where wanting, 
and the texts and notes have been carefully revised. 

‘Admirers of Burton’s ‘Anatomy’ can hardly hope for 
a better edition......The work has been edited by the Rev. 
A. R. Shilleto, who, with laborious research, aided by a 
wide knowledge of classical literature, has traced thousands 
of quotations to the obscurity of their original hiding-places. 
Mr. Shilleto has done his difficult work exceedingly well.” 

Morning Post. 


MOTLEY’S HISTORY of the RISE 
of the DUTCH REPUBLIC. With a Bio- 
graphical Introduction by MONCURE D. 
CONWAY, and Portrait, 3 vols, 3s, 6d, each, 





Loudon: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York-street, Covent-garden. 





GARDNER, DARTON & CO’S. 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 





NOW READY. 


The XXXIX. ARTICLES and the AGE of the REFORMATION. An 
Historical and Doctrinal Exposition in the Light of Contemporary Documents. 
By E. TYRRELL GREEN, M.A., Lecturer on Theology and Hebrew, St. David's College, Lampeter, sometime Scholar 
of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Demy 8vo. cloth boards, 10s. 6d. 


PASTOR in PAROCHIA. 


By the Right Rev. W. WALSHAM HOW, D.D., Bishop of Wakefield. 
cap. 8vo. cloth circuit, 3s. 6d. This is an entirely New Edition (Twenty-fourth), with Additional Services ang 


Ronkingn The size is slightly smaller than the previous editions, and it is printed on thinner paper in order to be 
more convenient for the pocket. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. . 
WORK in GREAT CITIES. Six Lectures on Pastoral Theology, delivered 


in the Divinity School, Cambridge. 
By the Rev. A. F. WINNINGTON INGRAM, M.A., Head of the Oxford House, and Rector of Bethnal Green. With 
Introduction by the Rev. HERBERT E. RYLE, D.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
SPECTATOR.—“ Full of admirably practical counsel, the fruit of personal experience, natural wisdom, and sym- 
pathetic insight into, and study of, human nature.” i 
CHURCH TIMES.—“‘ We unhesitatingly tell all workers, lay or one. that they are doing themselves and their work 


great injustice so long as they remain unacquainted with Mr. Ingram’s 
OCK.—*‘ We join Professor Ryle in the wish that this book may be in the hands of candidates for orders and of those 


who have the preparation of them. But we think it ought to be in the hands of every vicar and curate.” 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


LOOKING UPWARD. Papers Introductory to the Study of Social Ques- 


tions from a Religious Point of View. : 
By the Rev. the Hon. J AMES ADDERLEY, M.A., Author of ‘ The New Floreat. 


Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
ATHEN4Z.UM.—“**‘ Looking Upward’ is a volume of papers of real value......No good Christian can reject his teaching 
as unnecessary, and it is given with a simplicity and a truthfulness which go to the reader’s heart.” 
DAILY CHRON: CLE.—“ A vigorous treatment of what may be termed Christian sociology, from one who certainly 
has a moral right, derived from hard experience and self-denial second to none, to speak on this theme.” 
BRITISH WEEKLY.—“ One need not be either a Socialist or a Sacramentarian to thank Mr. Adderley for this book, 
which palpitates with devotion to Christ and His poor.” 


THIRD EDITION. 


SWEETHEART TRAVELLERS. A Child’s Book for Children, for Women, 
By 8. R, CROCKETT. Illustrated by Gordon Browne and W. H. C. Groome. 


Fancy cloth boards, large 8vo. 6s. 
Large-Paper Edition, limited to 150 copies, numbered and signed by Author and Artists, 31s. 6d. net. 


TIMES.—“ Had any one ever been disinclined to believe in Mr. Crockett’s genius, he must have recanted and repented 
in sackcloth and ashes after enjoying ‘ Sweetheart Travellers.’ It is the rarest of all rarities, and veritably a child’s book for 
children, as well as for women and for men. It is seldom, indeed, that the reviewer bas the opportunity of bestowing 


unstinted praise, with the feeling that the laudation is, nevertheless, inadequate.” 
WORLD.—“ Mr. Crockett must be credited with one of the most pronounced successes of the season.” 


SCOTSM AN.—“ One of the daintiest and most charming of gift-books.” 
THIRD EDITION. 


A PRINCESS of the GUTTER. 


By L. T. MEADE. 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 
LITERARY WORLD.—“ One of the best books of the season is ‘ A Princess of the Gutter,’ by L. T. Meade—a refined 
and fascinating tale of London life. It might almost have been written by Sir Walter Besant.” 


HELPFUL HALF-HOURS. A Book of Sunday Reading for Busy People. 
By Mrs. C. D. FRANCIS, Author of ‘A Story of the Church of England,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 

BRADFORD OBSERVER.—“ Mrs, Francis is a staunch Churchwoman, and her reviewer is not aChurchman. We 
differ with her about several things, but, none the less, we greatly enjoy her writing, which is clear, plain, homely in style, 
and full of good sense and Christian spirit. Weare sure that any one, from the parson to the maid-of-all-work, might find 
profit in reading these bright and wise and kindly counsels.” 


MONTH by MONTH. A Series of Extracts complete in themselves from 
such books as have been issued from time to time. 
Contents of No. 7, JULY. 
SUGGESTIONS to an ETON BOY. By James Adderley. 
CLAPHAM COMMON and its FORMER INHABITANTS. By the Rev. A. R. Pennington. 
CAP a PIE. By the Author of ‘ Honor Bright.’ Illustrated by Helen Miles. 
DUNNIE’S BOOTS. By J. E. Panton. 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH GOD. By Mrs. C. D. Francis. 
Price One-Halfpenny. 





GARDNER, DARTON & CO. 3, Paternoster-buildings, London. 





eT SS &. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 1896, 


With the Index, price 10s, 6¢d., IS NEARLY READY, 


*,* The Index separately, price 6d,; by post, 64d. Also Cases for Binding, price 1s.; by post, 1s. 34. 





Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, Bream’s- buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. LAWRENCE & BULLEN, 
NEW NOVEL BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. aa 





FLOT S A M: 


THE STUDY OF A LIFE. 
By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


Author of ‘ The Sowers, &c. 
With Frontispiece and Vignette by H. G. Massey, A.R.E. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 


GENTLEWOMAN.—“ Mr. Henry Seton Merriman is surpassing himself in his story now running through Longman’s 
Magazine, the period selected being that of the Indian Mutiny.” 


BRIGHT' ON SOCIETY.—‘‘ Mr. Merriman’s ‘ Flotsam’ is one of the best stories of the Indian Mutiny we have ever 


MR. WILLIAM MORRIS’S WORKS. 


Messrs. LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. ave now issuing a Cheaper Edition of the 
LIBRARY EDITION of Mr. WILLIAM MORRIS’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Complete in Ten Volumes, crown 8vo. 6s. each, viz. :— 
The EARTHLY PARADISE, 4 vols. 6s. each, 
The LIFE and DEATH of JASON. 6s. 
The DEFENCE of GUENEVERE, and other Poems. 6s. 
The STORY of SIGURD the VOLSUNG, and the Fall of the Niblungs. 6s, 
POEMS by the WAY; and LOVE is ENOUGH; or, the Freeing of Pharamond. A Morality. 6s. 
The ODYSSEY of HOMER, Done into English Verse. 6s. 
The ZZ.NEIDS of VIRGIL. Done into English Verse. 6s. 








NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


LECTURES on the COUNCIL of TRENT, delivered at Oxford 


1892-3. By JAMES A, FROUDE, late Regius Professor of Modern History. Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


GATHERING CLOUDS: a Tale of the Days of St. Chrysostom. 


By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d 


The GAS and OIL ENGINE. By Dugald Clerk, Associate 


Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, Fellow of the Chemical Society, Member of the Royal Institution, Fellow 
of the Institute of Patent Agents. Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 8vo. lis. 


ELIJAH the PROPHET, and other Sacred Poems. By George 


— MOON, Hon. F.R.S.L., Author of ‘The Soul's Enquiries Answered,’ &c. Fourth Edition. 16mo. 
s. 6d. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUMES 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 


A JOURNAL of the REIGNS of KING GEORGE IV., KING 


WILLIAM IV., and QUEEN VICTORIA. By CHARLES C. F. GREVILLE, formerly Clerk of the Council. 8 vols. 
crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. (Vols. J. to III, now ready.) 


The STRANGE CASE of DR. JEKYLL and MR. HYDE ; with 


other Fables. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
*,* This Volume contains the Fables which originally appeared in Longman’s Magazine for August and September, 1895. 


The “FALCON” on the BALTIC: a Coasting Voyage from 


Hammersmith to Copenhagen in a Three-Ton Yacht. By E. F. KNIGHT. With Map and 11 Illustrations by Arthur 
Shephard. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


No. 43. JULY. Royal 8vo. price 5s. 

Edited by S. R. GARDINER, D.C.L. LL.D., and REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A. Ph.D. 

2. Notes and Documents.—The Problem of the Hundred. By 
E. Jenks.—Vacarius-Mantuanus. 3 F. Liebermann.— 
The Barons de Mauley. By C. L. Kingsford.—An Un- 
published Notice of the Batte of Lewes. By J. P. Gilson. 
—Reformation Changes in a City Parish. By the Rev. 
A. G. B, Atkinson.—A Jacobite at the Court of Hanover. 
By J. F. Chance. 

3. Reviews of Books—4. Correspondence—5. Notices of Periodi- 
cals—6, List of Recent Historical Publications. 


1, Articles, 
EARLY BRITISH CHRISTIANITY. By F. Haverfield. 
The ORIGIN of the TURKS. By E. H. Parker. 


CANON LAW in ENGLAND. Part I. By Professor 
Maitland, LL.D. 


CROMWELL and MAZARIN in 1652. By S. R. Gar- 
diner, D.C.L. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. No. 377. 
MANNING and the CATHOLIC REACTION of OUR; 6. The PAGET PAPERS. 
— 7. GARDENS and GARDEN CRAFT. 
8. The GOVERNMENT of FRANCE SINCE 1870. 
| 9. HISTORY and the NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
| 10. EGYPT. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. London, New York, and Bombay. 


~ 


The NEW SCOTTISH NOVELISTS. 
SHERIDAN. 

The UNIVERSITIES of the MIDDLE AGES. 
The COUNTESS KRASINSKA’S DIARY. 


YF eb 








DRAWINGS by SANDRO 
BOTTICELLI for DANTE’S DIVINA 
COMMEDIA. Reduced Facsimiles after 
the Originals in the Royal Museum, 
Berlin, and the Vatican Library. With 
an Introduction and Commentary by F. 
LIPPMANN. Small folio, 47, 4s. net. 


*,* 500 Copies printed, of which 110 are 
for America, 


‘Beautiful as it is, this work must to some 
extent remain caviare to the general public; and 
the greater credit therefore belongs to the pub- 
lishers, Messrs, Lawrence & Bullen, who have ven- 
tured to risk a sum which can by no means have 
been small in issuing for select lovers of art so 
handsome and monumental a work. There is one 
consolation for purchasers, beside pride of pos- 
session, and that is that the volume cannot fail 
to keep its commercial as well as its intrinsic 
value.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


MADAME ROLAND. 
MADAME ROLAND: a Bio- 


graphical Study. By IDA M. TAR- 
BELL. Profusely illustrated. 6s. 
‘¢This ‘Biographical Study’ by Ida M. Tarbell 
is based upon much hitherto unpublished material 
obtained from the descendants of Madame Roland 
now living in Paris...... A very skilful portrait of 
the famous revolutionary heroine.”— Times, 


H. A. HINKSON. 


O’GRADY of TRINITY: a 
Novel. 3s. 6d. 


‘Good literary craft, a skilful use of local colour 
and an agreeable sense of movement are to be 
noticed in the story.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“The students are all real and interesting....... 
Irish humour and high spirits bubble all over the 
book, ”— World, 

“The dialogue is smart, the situations are 
striking, and the literary style is excellent.” 

Irish Times, 


KATHARINE TYNAN HINKSON. 


The WAY ofa MAID. A Novel. 


6s. 
A CLUSTER of NUTS. Irish 
Sketches. 3s. 6d, 
L. ROSSI. 


An UNCONVENTIONAL 
GIRL, A Novel. 38. 6d. 


“ Linda is a fresh and agreeable type of the un- 
conventional girl...... The sketch of the sweet Katie 
is cheering. ‘The story is clever, and written with 
brightuess and spirit.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


E. W. PEATTIE. 
A MOUNTAIN WOMAN, and 


other Stories. 3s. 6d, 


‘*A little book that will be enjoyed by every one 
who reads it.”— Scotsman, 


C. NEWTON-ROBINSON. 


VER LYRAE. Selected Poems 
of C. NEWTON-ROBINSON. With 
Seven New Lyrics. Small 4to, 5s. net. 


LAWRENCE & BULLEN, LIMITED, 
16, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 
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STANDARD HISTORICAL WORKS 
FOR THE LIBRARY. 


——— > 


The HISTORY of GREECE. From 
the Earliest Time down to 337 B.c. From the 
German of Dr. ERNST CURTIUS, Rector of 
the University of Berlin, By A. W. WARD, 
M.A. In 5 vols. demy 8vo, Each Volume 
separately, 18s. 

[ Vols. I, and ILI. reprinting, 


The HISTORY of ROME. By Prof. 


THEODOR MOMMSEN. Translated (with 
the Author’s sanction, and Additions) by Dr. 
P. W. DICKSUN. In 5 vols. crown 8vo, 
378, 6d. 


The HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. 
From the German of the late Prof. MAX 
DUNCKER. By EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A. 
LL.D., of Balliol College, Oxford. 6 vols. 
demy 8vo. Each Volume can be obtained 
separately, 21s. 


The QUEENS of ENGLAND of the 
HOUSE of HANOVER. By Dr. DORAN, 
F.S.A., Author of ‘ Table Traits and Something 
on Them,’ &c. Fourth and Enlarged Edition, 
2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 


The HISTORY of the THIRTY 
YEARS’ WAR. By ANTON GINDELY., 
Translated by Prof. ANDREW TEN BROOK. 
2 vols. large crown 8vo, with Maps and Illus- 
trations, 24s, 


The HISTORY of the POST OFFICE. 
From its Establishment down to 1836. By 
HERBERT JOYCE, C.B., of the Post Office. 
Demy svo. 16s. 


The NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 
BRITAIN, From the Declaration of War by 
France, in 1793, to the Accession of George IV. 
By WILLIAM JAMES, In 6 vols. crown 8vo. 


42s, 
The HISTORY of the FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. By ADOLPHE THIERS., 


Translated by FREDERICK SHOBERL, With 
50 Engravings. 5 vols, demy 8vo., 45s, 


The COURT and REIGN of FRANCIS 


the FIRST. By JULIA PARDOE. 3 vols. 
demy 8vo. with numerous Portraits on Steel, 
and a Brief Memoir of the Author, 42s. 


The LIFE of MARIE de MEDICIS. 


By JULIA PAKDOE, 3 vols. demy 8vo. with 
Portraits and Facsimiles, 42s, 


LOUIS the FOURTEENTH and the 


COURT of FRANCE in the SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. By JULIA PARDOE, 3 vols, 
demy 8vo. with numerous Portraits on Steel, 
42s, 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH DRESS. 


By GEORGIANA HILL. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
with 14 Illustrations on Steel, 30s. 


The HISTORY of MUSIC. A New 


Edition. By J. F. ROWBOTHAM. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


a pe 


In 1 vol. large crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


WOMEN UNDER the ENGLISH 


LAW, from the Landing of the Saxons to the Present 
Time. By ARTHUR RACKHAM CLEVELAND. 


“An interesting book, showing the progress of laws in favour of 
women from the landing of the Saxons to the present time. The 
author divides his work into four chronological $, showing the 
various changes in the laws during these times. It is well written and 
concise. Even the ‘new woman’ should appreciate the liberty the law 
has accorded to her sex.”—Pali Mall Gazette. 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
A MODERN HELEN. By Mrs. Alice 


M. DIEHL, Author of ‘ The Garden of Eden,’ ‘ Passion’s 
Puppets,’ ‘A Woman’s Whim,’ &c. 2vols. (July 24. 


LORD HARBOROUGH. By Anne 


ELLIOT, Author of ‘ Dr, Edith Romney,’ ‘ The Winning 
of May,’ &c. 3 vols. 


A CORNISH MAID. By L. Higgin. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“*A& Cornish Maid’ has but to be opened to be read with eager 
interest from the first page to the last. The maid herself is a charming 
creation, brought up by the sea and on the sea. ‘The plot is most 
ingenious, if somewhat old-fashi d in its coincid and old- 
fashioned also, and fortunately, are the personages, not one of whom 
leaves a bitter, decadent taste in your mouth.”—Zruth. 


REDIVIVA. By Marian Comyn, 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“A novel of indisputable interest and considerable literary merit. 
The book teems with finished character sketches. We refer our 
readers to the text of Mrs. Comyn’s brilliant story.”—Daily Telegraph. 


LATE in LIFE. By Alice Perrin. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“The novel is one on which Mrs. Perrin is sincerely to be congratu- 
lated. It is well conceived, and told in a manner that always pleases.” 
tsman. 


A MINE of WEALTH. By Esmé 


STUART, Author of ‘ Married to Order,’ ‘ Kestell of 
Greystone,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“Miss Esmé Stuart has already won for herself a reputation as a 
writer of pleasant, wholesome, and entertaining fiction, and her new 
novel will certainly not detract from it.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 








NEWSIX-SHIELING NOVELS. 
The WOOING of FORTUNE. By 


HENRY CRESSWELL, Author of ‘A Modern Greek 
Heroine,’ ‘ A Woman’s Ambitiun,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
““No one can deny that this new story by Mr. Cresswell is ingenious 
and novel ; it is very well told, and may be safely marked on a library 
list.’’—Glasgow Herald. 


SECOND EDITION OF 
HER POINT of VIEW. By G. M. 


ROBINS (Mrs. L. BAILLIE REYNOLDS), Author of 
‘A False Position,’ ‘To Set Her Free,’ &c. 1 vol. cr. 8vo. 


“* Her Point of View’ is one of those single volume stories that the 
reader is unwilling to lay down till the end is seen.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


“A pleasing story, sensible and wholeseme, brightly written and 
clearly expressed.”—Black and White. 


SECOND EDITION OF 
A GIRL of YESTERDAY. By Mrs. 


F. HAY NEWTON. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 

«“ «A Girl of Yesterday ’ is a pleasant book, easily and chattily written, 
which skirts in a very delicate and ladylike fashion the woman question 
and social problems in general ; and yet not too impossibly ‘goody’ for 
the ordinary reader.’’—Madame. 

« Every is so replete with gentle humour and wholesome views 
of life that one reads on with growing appreciation.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


HARLOW’S IDEAL, and other 


Stories. By Mrs. FORRESTER, Author of ‘Viva,’ ‘My 
Lord and My Lady,’ &c. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


“These tales are all brightly and attractively written, they one and 
all give evidence of considerable talent and an easy, graceful style.” 
Lad 


A PAINTER’S ROMANCE, and other 


y. 


Stories. By ELEANOR HOLMES, Author of ‘The 
Price of a Pearl,’ ‘To-day and To-morrow,’ &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 


“ The first tale is prettily conceived, pleasantly written, and entirely 
harmless....The second is beautiful and powerful; it is faultless in 
construction, and, indeed, its faults of any kind are so few and so small 
that they are not worth inventorying. The sketch is worth reading and 
re-reading. The last two sketches are little more than masterpieces. 
We have not often read anything more artistic, more exquisite, or 
more masterly.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, LiMiTED, 
13, Great Marlborough-street, W. 





MR. WM. HEINEMANN'S LIST. 


BY THE LATE SIR AUGUSTUS PAGET, G.C.B, 
‘“‘A MINE OF INTEREST.” 


THE PAGET PAPERS, 
DIPLOMATIC AND OTHER CORRESPONDENCE oF 
The Right Hon, SIR ARTHUR PAGET, G.C.B,, 
1794-1807. With Two Appendices, 1803 and 1828-9, 
Arranged and Edited by his Son, 

The Right Hon. SIR AUGUSTUS PAGET, G.C.B., 
Late H.M. Ambassador at Vienna. 

With Notes by Mrs. J. R. GREEN. 

In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 32s. net, 
Second Thousand. 

TIMES.—“ Every page of these graphic letters sheds a 
vivid and often novel light upon the period of storm and 
stress with which they deal.” 





ANIMAL SYMBOLISM IN 
ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE. By Professor 
E. P. EVANS. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

DAILY NEWS.—“ This interesting volume is full of 
curious lore, and its seventy-eight illustrative woodcuts add 
greatly to its value. A most valuable contribution to eccle- 
siastical story.” 


THE BIOLOGICAL PROBLEM OF 
TO-DAY. Preformation or Epigenesis. By Dr. OSCAR 
HERTWIG. Translated by P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MADE IN GERMANY. By Ernest E. 
WILLIAMS. Reprinted, with Additions, from the New 
Review. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ This book is a little one, 
but it is better worth studying than many treatises ten 
times its bulk...... One for all Englishmen to read and to 
think over ; it is uncommonly salutary.” 


NEW FICTION. 


MAX NORDAU’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE MALADY OF THE CENTURY. 
By MAX NORDAU, Author of ‘ Degeneration,’ &. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
*,* First Edition exhausted on day of publication. 
A NEW VOLUME BY HENRY JAMES. 


EMBARRASSMENTS. By Henry 
JAMES, Author of ‘Terminations.’ 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s 
DAILY NEWS.—‘ Mr. Henry James is the Meissonier of 
literary art. In his new volume we find all the exquisiteness, 
the precision of touch, that are his characteristic qualities. 
A curiously fascinating volume.” 


“A UNIQUE AND DARING BOOK.” 


WITHOUT SIN. By Martin J. Prit- 
CHARD. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

LITERARY WORLD.—“ We advise our readers not to 
neglect Mr. Pritchard’s remarkable story. The book teems 
with ability. and it will be strange indeed if Mr. Pritchard 
does not come into great repute.” 


“THE NOVEL OF THE YEAR.” 
ILLUMINATION. By Harold Frederic, 


Author of ‘In the Valley,’ &c. Fifth Edition. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 6s. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ The work of a man born to 
write fiction, of a keen observer, a genuine humourist, a 
thinker always original, and sometimes even profound.” 


A NEW NOVEL BY Z. Z. 
THE WORLD AND A MAN. By 


Z. Z., Author of ‘A Drama in Dutch.’ 1 vol. crown 
8vo. 6s. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ One of the cleverest novels 
that we have read for some time. Thoroughly thought 
out and finely told with a rare artistic ‘aloofness.’” 

BY A NEW WRITER. 


THE ELEVENTH COMMANDMENT. 
By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—“A capital story full of strong 
situations. All the characters are real and effective men 
and women, and their actions are always natural and in- 
telligible.” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘INCONSEQUENT LIVES.’ 


ELI’S DAUGHTER. By J. H. Pearce. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 








TWO NEW VOLUMES IN “THE PIONEER 
SERIES.” 
ONE OF GOD’S DILEMMAS. By 


ALLEN UPWARD, Author of ‘A Crown of Straw.’ 
Cloth, 3s. net ; paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


ACROSS AN ULSTER BOG. By M. 
HAMILTON, Author of ‘A Self-Denying Ordinance. 
Cloth, 3s. net ; paper, 2s. 6d. net. : 

WORLD.—* A serious, straightforward tale of Irish life, 
admirably written. Reminds us of Anthony Trollope’s best 

Irish novels.” 


London: 
WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford-street, W.C. 
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LITERATURE 


— 


The Exploration of the Central Caucasus. By 
Douglas W. Freshfield. With Illustra- 
tions by Vittorio Sella, 2 vols. (Arnold.) 


Wirn the traveller as sportsman, the 
traveller as man of science—nay, with the 
traveller as humourist and the traveller as 
bore (the last two categories sometimes unite 
in the same person)—we are all familiar. 
It is a little more difficult to class Mr. Fresh- 
field. For sport, in the ordinary sense of 
hunting things, it is clear that he cares not 
at all. More, perhaps, in deference to ‘‘ what 
is expected” than from any real leaning 
towards the subject, he introduces a little 
geology and ethnology, just enough to make 
the reader interested in those subjects— 
angen the latter, for in the former 

rof. Bonney has come to his rescue—wish 
for more. He has humour, no doubt— 
rather of a sardonic character when it is 
evolved from his own brain, but consistent 
with a pleasant appreciation of the humor- 
ous aspects under which “‘ natives ’’ present 
themselves to the kindly-minded traveller. 
His worst enemy—unless he is one of those 
unfortunates who are born without the 
mountain sense—would not call him a bore 
when he is writing about mountains. Still 
less is he the ‘‘special correspondent’ or 
“impressionist ” traveller, the kind that has 
three words about himself for one about what 
hesees, for the very good reason that he gives 
himself no time tosee, and hastomake “copy” 
from his own inside. Mr. Freshfield’s book 
contains the digested study and experience 
of nearly thirty years. Perhaps, if we must 
give him a class, we must borrow one from 
Carlyle, and call him the traveller as man 
of letters. It was, he tells us, as much the 
literary associations as the love of climbing 
which first drew him to the Caucasus, and 
one feels that Prometheus is never very far 
from his mind. 

But the term is justified by more than 
this. Though he climbs, and enjoys as much 
as any one the delight of cutting his way 

ugh an icefall, or playing that cricket 
of the gods in which falling stones are the 
balls and the player’s person is at once bat 
and wicket, the mountain gymnastic is 





with him only a means to an end, As he 
writes :— 

‘* The uses of a great mountain chain are not 
to be limited to the satisfaction of the primitive 
instinct which impels every healthy child to 
climb up the nearest mound in order to roll 
down on the other side, or even to the exercise 
of the scientific faculties of those who look on 
‘the glories of the world’ rather as a piece of 
machinery to be examined and explained than 
as a fragment suggestive of mysteries beyond. 
bisese But the ‘ terrible Muses’ of all the ‘ Logies’ 
have not yet fulfilled the poet’s vision by annex- 
ing Parnassus and its neighbour heights. These 
may still, as in past ages, look to the mountains 
for their spiritual help...... In the Cathedrals of 
Nature we may put away for a time most of 
our troubles and occupations, and even find 
some solace in the deeper sorrows of life.” 


Wv xis iarpeiov is an old designation for a 
library, and the man who can find healing 
to his soul, whether in direct contemplation, 
as does the class of traveller here indicated, 
or, like the student, in contemplation through 
the words of others, is at least potentially 
a man of letters. In many cases, however, 
he will sooner or later cast his contempla- 
tions into words, as Mr. Freshfield has done 
in these volumes. 

This is unquestionably the handsomest 
book to which the systematic exploration 
of great mountains has given birth; but 
before anything is said about its form, 
some idea should be given of its contents. 
Caucasian exploration has now been going 
on for nearly thirty years—at first inter- 
mittently. Mr. Freshfield’s party visited 
the chain in 1868; accomplished a few 
ascents, including that of Elbruz, or 
Mingi - Tau (‘‘the White Mountain”) as 
the natives more euphoniously call the 
highest peak in Europe; and went through 
the almost unknown Suanetia, ‘the Val 
d’Aosta of the Caucasus.” Six years later 
Mr. Craufurd Grove and some friends paid 
a second visit to the great mountain, and 
penetrated some recesses of the northern 
side of the chain. But Caucasian travel, 
especially on the southern side, was in those 
days a somewhat perilous business; the 
Suanetian was handy with his dagger, and 
his touch on the trigger was “light and 
free.’ Even as late as 1876 a small de- 
tachment of Russian troops, sent to arrest 
a criminal in that district, was beaten off 
with the loss of all its officers. It was not 
till 1884 that a tourist, in the person of 
M. de Dechy, a Hungarian gentleman no 
less well known in the Alps, ventured again 
into these wild regions; but since then 
hardly a year has passed in which they 
have not been visited by one or more parties 
from Western Europe. In 1887 Mr. Fresh- 
field himself joined forces with M. de Dechy, 
and in 1889 he led the party who went out 
in order to ascertain all that could be ascer- 
tained with regard to the fate of Messrs. 
Donkin and Fox, who with their two Swiss 
guides had disappeared a year before in 
the wild fastnesses of an almost unexplored 
region. With what excellent judgment and 
complete success—within the limits of the 
possible—the melancholy task was per- 
formed, is well known. The party also accom- 
plished some remarkable feats in mountain- 
eering, and Mr. Freshfield had the pleasure 
of showing the natives that the powers of 
an English climber are not ‘exhausted in 
twenty years. ‘' How will the grey old man 





get over the mountain?’’ asked a friendly 
Tartar, who knew him as the conqueror of 
Mingi-Tau in what seemed to the simple 
Caucasian mind a bygone generation. It 
is, however, a good trait in the character 
of these people that, unlike the ordinary 
Oriental, feats of strength and endurance 
appeal to their sympathies. We read of 
walking-matches between travellers and 
their native companions; and of a Tartar 
porter who crossed an awkward glacier in 
mist and darkness in order to bring, quite 
unsolicited, a supply of firewood to his em- 
ployers. In a pass encumbered with deep 
snow—the very pass, indeed, which Mr. 
Freshfield’s capacity for crossing had been 
questioned :— 

‘* Remembering their personal remarks, I put 
myself in front and gave them a lead up the 
last slopes. I was rewarded by being slapped 
on the shoulder and called a ‘Jighit’ by a 
hearty Turk. I have since discovered from 
Count Tolstoi’s tales that ‘Jighit’ is Caucasian 
for a successful cattle-lifter, and hence for any 
person whose career or exploits command the 
temporary respect of the public.” 

Meanwhile other mountaineers had been 
at work, and owing to their efforts, together 
with those of the Russian surveyors, the 
peaks and glaciers of the Central Caucasus 
are pretty nearly as well known as those 
ofthe Alps. The result is before us in the 
beautiful map on a scale of 1: 210,000 
attached to these volumes. No one will 
again have any excuse for saying, as, accord- 
ing to Mr. Freshfield, did no less an autho- 
rity than Prof. Heim, that only forty-six 
square miles of glacier exist in the chain. 
But is it certain that the ‘‘ miles” in ques- 
tion were not German miles? In that case 
Heim would have been over rather than 
below the mark. 

The work is not a complete history of 
Caucasian exploration, though a summary of 
what has been achieved is given in the open- 
ing chapter, and the history of every great 
climb, west of Kazbek at least, is more 
fully recorded in an appendix. Yet it is not 
exclusively an account of Mr. Freshfield’s 
own doings. M. de Dechy, Mr. Woolley, 
Mr. Cockin, all contribute chapters. The 
late Mr. Mummery’s achievements are re- 
corded in his own volume, published a year 
ago. Mr. Grove has his own book, well 
known to those who care for the literature of 
travel. Mr. Dent isalso bringing cut a work 
on his own account; and for a good many 
details the reader is referred to the pages 
of the Alpine Journal. This, it may be, 
injures the book somewhat as a work of 
reference, such as those interested in moun- 
tain exploration would like to have. But 
doubtless the Caucasus is hardly yet ripe 
for its Studer. Perhaps the pleasantest 
feature from a literary point of view is to 
be found in the quotations—ranging from 
/Eschylus, through Apollonius of Tyana, 
Strabo, and Josias Simler, down to Charles 
Lamb—with which the chapters are headed. 

The illustrations are, as we have hinted, 
quite magnificent. Their abundance, too, 
is amazing. ‘The full-page heliogravure 
plates average about one to every seven 
pages, and there are cuts innumerable in 
the text, besides three large panoramas. 
Yet, though it may seem ungrateful, we 
are not quite sure that the book as a 
whole is benefited thereby. To begin 
with, it has of necessity to be enormously 
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bulky. Mr. Freshfield considers that the 
illustrations justify the bulk; some readers 
will hold that the bulk condemns the 
illustrations. And how is it possible to 
read with any pleasure when every few 
pages a piece of stiff card blocks the way? 
Unless it is absolutely necessary to have 
both volumes uniform, why should not the 
text have been printed in one volume, as con- 
venient to hold and read as ‘The Central 
Caucasus and Bashan,’ and the full-page 
pictures bound in a separate cover? There 
would have been no disadvantage to the 
reader, for as it is, few of them illustrate 
the text in their immediate neighbourhood. 
It is a pity, too, that in the case of views 
the direction from which they were taken 
is not in all cases stated. It is difficult 
to read with pleasure if every picture in- 
volves a reference to the map. 

With this, however, cavils end. The cuts 
themselves, whether full-page, vignette, or 
in the text, are almost without exception 
exquisite. The great majority are from 
Signor Sella’s photographs, but Mr. Woolley 
and M. de Dechy have contributed a few. If 
we were forced to select any, we should be in- 
clined to put the Italian artist’s (for Signor 
Sella is a true artist) quite Titianesque group 
of ‘Women of Latal’ first, and next Mr. 
Woolley’s ‘Laila Peaks from Lenjer,’ with 
its foreground of Suanetian towers and the 
distant snows looking over wooded spurs. 

The public may congratulate themselves 
on at last having a mountain book as good 
as those that Germans have been turning 
out of late years, and, further, on its having 
been written by one in whom the spirit of 
the first Alpinists still survives. 








Journal d’ Adrien Duquesnoy, Député du Tiers 
Etat de Bar-le-Duc, sur ? Assemblée Con- 
stituante, 3 Mai, 1789—3 Avril, 1790. 
Publié pour la Société d’Histoire Con- 
temporaine par Robert de Crévecceur. 
2vols. (Paris, Picard.) 

Necker had announced on May ith, 1789, at 

the opening of the States General, that they 

were but a consultative assembly, collected 
solely to re-establish the finances. The 
following February Duquesnoy writes :— 

** Qu’a donc fait l’Assemblée Nationale depuis 
dix mois ?...... regardez et voyez: le clergé et 
la noblesse anéantis, les privileges des provinces 
disparus, la propriété des biens ecclésiastiques 
reconquise. Eussiez-vous espéré qu’on en ferait 
autant en dix ans ?” 

That outsiders like Joseph II. and his 

ambassador the Comte de Mercy had fore- 

seen such results only emphasizes the 
curious distrust of their own strength and 
the bewilderment at their own success mani- 
fested by the rank and file of the deputies 
of the Tiers :— 
It grows and grows—are we the same, 
The feeble band, the few? 
Or what are these with eyes aflame, 
And hands to deal and do? 
This is the host that bears the word, 
“ No Master high or low "— 
A lightning flame, a shearing sword, 
A storm to overthrow. 

As to their leaders, we are tolerably 
acquainted with their ideas, passions, 
and jealousies, but how little do we 
know of the waverings and backslidings, 
of the ignorance of the very goal towards 
which they were being driven, of the sudden 





onward impulse and triumphant rhapsodies 
experienced by the mass of the makers of 
the constitution! Enlightenment on these 
ee is now offered us in the commonplace 

ook of a commonplace man, who, as M. 
de Crévecceur says, was the type of the 
intelligent and moderate deputy of the 
people. In fact, Duquesnoy seems ever 
responding to the inquisitiveness exhibited 
in the Duc de Liancourt’s words: ‘ Allons 
voir quelle figure font ces animaux dont 
nous allons étre si longtemps infestés.” 

From the outset Mercy’s opinion that ‘‘la 
nation s’est déshonorée par le choix des 
députés ” is not one whit less severe than 
that of Duquesnoy :— 

‘* En tout, la noblesse passe pour vendue & la 

cour, le clergé est nul: reste donc le tiers, qui 
ne vaut guére mieux que le clergé. On se 
ferait difficilement l’idée des figures comiques 
et ignobles qui abondent ici.” 
Moreover, two-thirds of the Tiers were 
lawyers—the class to which, as Prof. Villari 
has remarked, a people, when passing from 
servitude to freedom, almost always entrusts 
the helm of state, and almost as invariably 
with disastrous results. Now Duquesnoy, 
though belonging to the same profession, 
evidently held with Erasmus that lawyers 
“‘ of all men have the greatest conceit of their 
own ability.” Persistent are the deputy’s 
complaints of ‘‘the loquacity, ignorance, 
and self-sufficiency”? of these ‘‘ wretched 
little practitioners, who have passed their 
life pleading wretched little cases before 
wretched little tribunals,’’ and who are now 
‘filled with the modest idea that they have 
been specially created by Providence to 
regenerate the empire.” Attempts to check 
their ‘“‘rage for speechifying” bring the 
reply: ‘‘Messieurs, nous sommes libres; 
j’ai le droit de vous ennuyer, et je veux en 
abuser.” ‘ Humiliating” were the uproar 
and disorder in the Assembly; “ puerile” 
the affectation of English terms of pro- 
cedure ; prejudicial to the sobriety of debate 
the applause of the mob that thronged the 
gallery. ‘Il faut bien qu’ils assistent 4 nos 
délibérations, ce sont nos maitres,”’ argued 
Volney. 

At first Duquesnoy seems to have desired 
the exhibition of a little wholesome abso- 
lutism by the powers accustomed to exercise 
it. The prolongation of the fight between 
the orders on the mode of voting ought 
never to have been allowed :— 

‘‘ Necker devait amener le Roi aux Etats et 

la le faire parler, en pére d’abord, mais ensuite 
en roi, en grand roi, et rappeler l’ordre et le 
calme dans une assemblée convoquée pour faire 
du bien.” 
But whether in the days when he wrote of 
the minister, ‘“‘On ne peut avoir l’Ame plus 
honnéte, des vues plus pures,’’ or later when 
he qualifies the Genevan’s virtues as ‘ou 
vraies ou simulées,” Duquesnoy always 
recognizes Necker’s shifty weakness, whilst 
before the end of May he has discovered 
that ‘‘le Roi est d’une tranquillité désespé- 
rante.”’ 

‘*Tl expose son royaume a étre inondé de 
sang...... nous ne sortirons de la crise actuelle 
que par une secousse terrible, et aprés nous 
étre longtemps battus les uns contre les autres 
avec nos fers, nous nous endormirons de lassi- 
tude dans le sein du despotisme le plus absolu.” 


A new despotism had, in fact, already 
begun :— 





‘* L’Assemblée est conduite par une dizaine de 
personnes dévorées par une ambition profonde 
et sourde...... Ces hommes n’ont aucune espéce de 
morale...... aucun droit, aucune propriété ne leur 
paraitront sacrés, et l’égalité naturelle, la oj 
naturelle sont les mots dont ils se sont servis 
pour entrainer & eux quelques faibles qu’ils ont 
illuminés. Beaucoup n’osent par timidité 
s’opposer & leur fureur...... Ainsi une assemblée 
de 600 personnes, parmi lesquelles il y a beau. 
coup d’éclairées, le royaume entier, sont & la 
merci de quelques scélérats a qui les plus grands 
crimes ne sont qu’un jeu.” 

Of course, foremost amongst these is Mira. 
beau, 

‘© une béte féroce, un enragé ; il a la figure d’un 
tigre. Il ne parle que par convulsions, sa figure 
se contracte, il a le sifflement de la fureur.” 
But Duquesnoy, the man who eventually 
solved life’s riddle by suicide—are we to 
include him in the band of the fearsome 
and timid ? or is it to the broathless hurry 
of those days that we are to attribute the 
deputy’s ever-changing impressions, the 
fact that he seldom realizes the consequences 
of proceedings which he abets till these are 
beyond recall ? 

Only after the Tiers had constituted itself 
the National Assembly and had taken the 
Tennis Court oath did Duquesnoy perceive 
that 
‘*6ter au Roi le droit de dissoudre ou suspendre 
les Etats, c’est s’emparer de l’autorité, se rendre 
maitre dés lors de la puissance exécutrice.” 

A week later the amalgamation of the three 
orders throws him into the wildest exulta- 
tion :— 

‘*La noblesse francaise va se couvrir d’une 
gloire immortelle ; elle vient d’assurer & jamais 
ses droits et ses propriétés, elle vient de sauver 
l’Etat, d’affermir le Roi sur son tréne ; que de 
titres & la reconnaissance, a l’amour de la 
nation !...... Ce jour est pour M. Necker le 
jour de la plus grande gloire que puisse jamais 
acquérir un homme.” 

Two days elapse; ‘‘two empty days. I 
have had time to compose myself,” con- 
sequently doubts arise. Ought M. Necker 
to have thus hastened the popular move- 
ment? can he direct, can he stay it at 
his will? Surely he deceives himself in 
imagining that 

‘le tiers, devenu le plus fort, ou pour mieux 
dire, acquérant le sentiment de ses forces, 
n’abuserait pas de sa position pour se venger 
des éternels outrages qu’il a recus; il a cru 
qu’on menait les hommes par des idées de 
morale et de vertu.” 

Graphic are the descriptions of the crisis 
which ensued when Marshal Broglie tried 
the opposite method of intimidation, of the 
memorable 14th of July, of the work of 
the Assembly during the following night, 
and of its aspect in the early hours next 
morning :— 

““C’était un tableau intéressant que ces 
députés, enveloppés, les uns de leurs man- 
teaux, les autres d’un tapis, dormant sur un 
banc, attendant tranquillement les événe 
ments.” 

On July 16th Duquesnoy is amongst the 
deputies appointed to accompany the king 
on his visit to Paris. The patriotic shouts 


of the people; their cries, ‘‘ Rendez-nous 


M. Necker, c’est notre pére!” the crowds 
of men of all ranks and conditions united 
for the public defence; the triumphal car 
bearing aloft the Garde Francaise who had 
been the first to enter the Bastille, and who 
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belonged to the murdered Launey, intoxi- 
cate our author. Only a few days before 
he had declared the projected idea ‘of 
establishing a democracy on the ruins of 
the monarchy” was impracticable, it being 
“vain to expect to imbue a nation so 
debased and corrupt with such novel con- 
ceptions as liberty and independence.” But 
now “Quelle nation! Quel étonnant amour 
de la liberté!......028 sont libres, et moi j’y 
ai travaillé”” Next day, when “le calme 
succede au moment d’ivresse que m’a fait 
éprouver le spectacle,” he regards with 
anxiety the long-desired “‘ milice parisienne,”’ 
200,000 strong, comprising, together with 
men who the other day were the king’s 
soldiers, many leading citizens, Knights of 
St. Louis, Knights of Malta, priests, monks, 
&e. To the danger attending the presence 
of ‘this force, perhaps already thirsting 
for blood,” is joined the prophetic dread 
which culminates with the words :— 

‘“‘If ever the people of Paris, seized by a 
reckless fury, should draw out lists of proscrip- 
tions......accustom themselves to blood by shed- 
ding it regardless of law and its formalities...... 
if, proud of their strength, they should attempt 
to overpower the Assembly...... if, in fact, Paris 
should ever imagine itself to be the nation, 
then will Paris be a thousandfold more dan- 
gerous than were ever the ministers.” 


Now, according to the only fixed opinion 
Duquesnoy possessed, neither kings nor 
nobles were to be feared as enemies to 
liberty, but the ministers alone. 

Exigencies of space forbid quotation of 
his vivid account of the ‘ delirium’’ of the 
4th of August, of his pride that day in 
being a Frenchman, of the chanting of the 
‘Te Deum’ throughout the kingdom. Before 
long he discovers that the sacrifices made 
on that night by the nobles were only offer- 
ings to the divinities Fear and Revenge :— 

‘It was a panic of terror which put Paris 
underarms. It is fear that has put to flight 
the Comte d’Artois, fear that a little while ago 
effected the reunion of the orders, and fear that 
now forces the nobles to renounce seignorial 
rights, whilst revenge prompts their attack on 
the sale of office. Therefore if these results are 
desirable, fear and revenge have wrought the 
common weal.” 

But to destroy the feudal system in six 
hours was to work with ‘frivolous pre- 
cipitancy,” as Duquesnoy confesses when 
month after month he records the agitation 
throughout the provinces regarding “les 
droits rachetables et non-rachetables,” and 
the difficulties with the German princes. 
Still, as he remarks, ‘‘ Comment le Francais, 
enchainé jusqu’da aujourd’hui, eit - il été 
complétement sage au moment ov il a 
brisé ses fers?” As to the 25 per cent. 
imcome tax, ‘‘surely that is not too much 
to pay for happiness and freedom”; whilst 
doubtless the king will accept the constitu- 
tion, for 

“he will indisputably be the man in his king- 
dom who will gain the most by the present 
revolution, because he will at last be the king 
of his ministers.” 

A few days after this prediction the king 
and his family were dragged as prisoners to 
Paris by the mob. The first effect of this 
on the members of the Assembly at Versailles 
was terror for their own personal safety. 
Three hundred took flight in two days. On 
October 19th the remnant transferred their 
sittings to Paris, to find their authority 





questioned by the Parlements on the one 
side and by the Paris districts on the other, 
and to recognize in Lafayette the hero of 
the hour, “lui qui fait des révolutions 
comme un autre fait des chansons.’ To 
the patriotic gifts poured into what was still 
called the royal treasury each deputy added 
his silver shoe buckles. However, Geneva’s 
offering or alms of 900,000 livres was 
refused. Meanwhile gaols overflowed with 
persons accused of high treason; the 
Assembly and the municipality had each 
its comité des recherches, or detective oftice ; 
rumours of plots and counterplots abounded ; 
and the young Duc de Chartres regretted 
the failure of the revolution of October 5th 
and 6th, for ‘‘ Papa aurait été roi, moi 
j’aurais été dauphin.” 

** Depuis que les députés ont usurpé les 
droits des princes, ils sont comme eux; ils 
savent tout sans avoir rien appris,” said the 
wits, and our writer laments that the 
Assembly has so many irons in the fire. 
But surely the deputies, in their zeal to 
make ‘‘des privilégiés de ceux qui étaient 
jadis les non-privilégiés,” hardly anticipated 
that their offer of the franchise would be 
declined by the larger portion of the Jewish 
population, or that their decree appro- 
priating the Church property to the country’s 
needs would have provoked among the people 
such a strong religious reaction. At last, 
when the Assembly’s edict suppressing all 
orders, corporations, &c., causes the Knights 
of Malta to crave the king’s intercession, 
Duquesnoy confesses that ‘“‘le mot ‘ sup- 
primer’ a une grande faveur, mais peut- 
etre faut-il un peu réfléchir avant de l’ap- 
pliquer a l’ordre de Malte,” for is it not 
better for France that the island should re- 
main the property of the Knights than that 
these should sell it to Russia, who is offer- 
ing them 9,000,000 francs for it ? 

We have preferred treating these ad- 
mirably edited volumes as a barometrical 
record of the temper of a portion of the 
Assembly. But they possess other interests, 
and he whom we pronounced a common- 
place man has as a daily reporter of debates, 
as an exponent of the procedure of the 
Assembly and of its committees, as a 
chronicler of witticisms and a painter of 
lively portraits, left behind him work for 
which we feel most grateful. 








Indo-Germanie Sonants and Consonants. By 
C. A. M. Fennell. (Cambridge, Johnson ; 
London, Nutt.) 


Wirn the exception, perhaps, of theology, 
no science has suffered so much as philology 
at the hands of professors. ‘‘ Studying 
symbols until principles have been lost 
sight of” (to quote a phrase which Dr. 
Fennell himself quotes from the late Mr. 
Darbishire) has brought both to such a 
pass that. the plain man who has thought 
and observed a little for himself can hardly 
formulate any statement in regard to either 
without the risk of falling into deadly and 
damnable heresy. In the case of philology, 
dogma is the less excusable that while 
direct study of phenomena is possible, the 
time that has elapsed since it stepped into 
the ranks of the sciences has been far from 
long enough to allow of that exhaustive 
application of the methods of agreement, 
difference, and concomitant variation upon 





which alone a thorough knowledge of causes 
can be based. We will say a word about 
this presently. 

Such being the state of things, the plain 
man will welcome a work in which a pro- 
foundly learned man plays the part of critic 
rather than of professor, and applies to 
some of his learned brethren the treatment 
which he, the plain man, would be delighted 
to apply if he only knew their somewhat 
deterrent phraseology well enough. At the 
same time, it is with hesitation, not to say 
reluctance, that he will venture to have any 
opinion at all on the subjects which Dr. 
Fennell mainly discusses; as, for instance, 
whether Brugmann’s definition of sonants 
and consonants has been applied to a fal- 
lacious classification of sounds, or how “ qui 
vult salvus esse” must deem in regard to 
Indo-Germanic ablaut; while ‘‘ wild horses ” 
will not draw the expression of that opinion 
from him. It may, however, be just men- 
tioned that Dr. Fennell seems to make the 
perplexing distinction of stress, accent, and 
quantity rather plainer than most writers 
do. —though probably nothing but oral 
illustration will ever make it clear, at all 
events to English students. 

Dr. Fennell really deserves gratitude for 
formulating with all the emphasis of black 
type the maxim, which is of at least as 
much force, and quite as little attended to, 
in philology as in ethnology, that “the 
same causes under the same circumstances 
produce the same effect at different times 
and over different areas.”’ It is curious that 
philologists have noticed so little the bear- 
ing of this on their research into the causes 
of phonetic change. The reason may be 
partly that if carefully considered it makes 
dogmatism as to what changes are or are 
not possible extremely hazardous. Why 
does the Hawaian, who can say kanaka, 
while all his neighbours, including Raro- 
tonga and Manahiki, shirk the 4, and use 
the lazier tangata, find himself obliged to 
soften down their ariki to alii? Why does 
the man of Rotuma call his ear falinga when 
the New Zealander says taringa, and yet 
agree with him in saying rua for ‘‘two,” while 
the Samoan and others say lua? Why, to 
take an instance nearer home, out of six 
children reared in the same nursery, shall 
the odd numbers begin by calling “‘ jam ” gam, 
while the even numbers prefer to scandalize 
the stranger by bawling for dam? When 
we see different effects produced in this way, 
even at the same time and in the same area, 
we can only say that the causes of change 
must lie a good deal deeper than we have 
yet penetrated, and that we ought to know 
a good deal more about them before dog- 
matically refusing, ¢.g., to connect tos 
with equus, because the vowel-change is not 
strictly according to what we assume to 
be an invariable rule. Surely philology 
might derive no less benefit than anthro- 
pology has done in its researches into what 
took place among races remote in point 
of time, by condescending to take some 
notice of what is now going on among races 
or individuals who, while contemporary 
with us, are hardly less remote in Aultur- 
stufe than were the “unitary” Indo- 
Germans, that is to say, savages and 
children. Yet how seldom do any of 
the pundits of philology deign to draw an 
inference from these humble sections of 
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mankind! Take Dr. Fennell, who has an 
open mind, if any one. Does he not see 
that the Polynesian inability or dislike to 
pronounce two contiguous consonants serves 
to illustrate his remarks in §18 on the 
subject of the “‘off-glide” from nasals or 
consonants when followed by a ‘“ hetero- 
geneous sound’’? The “‘noise’’ has become 
a vowel. Or, again, when he points out 
that ‘‘pt need not be y+ ¢, but an ex- 
plosive formed by simultaneously opening 
the lips and withdrawing the blade of 
the tongue from the upper gums or front 
palate,’’ is he not getting to something very 
near the South African click? Is it quite 
certain that clicks cannot have been used 
by the Unitaryans, or whatever we are to 
call them ? 

Dr. Fennell quotes two amusing instances 
of the dangers which beset the philo- 
logist who studies words solely from the 
anatomical point of view, if we may so call 
it, without paying any regard to their 
physiology, or, to vary the metaphor, 
neglects the mistress to court the handmaid. 
Latin adverbs in -fer have actually been 
explained by a suggestion that the model 
of them all was breviter, as if breve iter. 
Unfortunately the professor of ‘ phonetic 
laws*’ who made this brilliant discovery 
was less familiar with literature, and over- 
looked the fact that among adverbs of this 
class breviter makes its appearance com- 
paratively late. Again, ‘‘some comparative 
philologists mark stator as stator, but Ovid”’ 
—well, Ovid, being unacquainted with 
‘* phonetic laws,’’ shortened the a. 

Why does not Dr. Fennell write a sub- 
stantive work on philology? He has both 
special knowledge of the subject and a 
wide acquaintance not only with the 
literatures of the classical languages, but 
with what are almost equally illustrative 
of phonetic principles, those of ‘‘ modern” 
languages; ‘‘instead of which” he goes 
about exploding Germans’ opinions. Use 
their information, we say, but let their 
opinions explode of themselves. 





Some Records of the Life of Stevenson Arthur 
Blackwood, K.C.B. Compiled by a Friend 
and edited by his Widow. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. ) 


A siocrapHy of reasonable proportions, 
embodying the most salient features of his 
career, might well have been devoted to 
the memory of Stevenson Blackwood. Few 
civil servants have had opportunities of 
seeing foreign countries in such favour- 
able circumstances as he had, and few have 
— in so many events of really 

istoric note. Yet apart from its length— 
and these ‘‘ records” fill six hundred closely 
printed pages—there is much in this pon- 
derous volume to repel ordinary readers: 
there is much in it, indeed, that to sober- 
minded Christians will be most distasteful. 
Justice to the memory of a man who for 
several years filled a prominent public 
position should have excluded from publica- 
tion much of the material therein made 
use of. 

Descended from the same notable Irish 
family as Lord Dufferin, and well connected 
all round, young Blackwood entered upon 
life under favourable circumstances; but he 
can scarcely be said to have made the best 





use of his opportunities. His Eton career 
came to a premature close, and his stay at 
Cambridge would, apparently, have arrived 
at a still more disastrous termination had 
not a convenient refuge been found for 
him in the Treasury, to which office, in 
March, 1852, he was appointed without 
having had to undergo the misery of an 
examination. In the Treasury young 
Blackwood’s behaviour was far from edify- 
ing, yet the things told of him, and others 
more dimly hinted at, were but youthful 
escapades which could have been easily 
lived down and forgotten, and scarcely 
needed the publicity given to them. The 
opportunity for leading a more useful life 
presented itself when in 1854, during the war 
with Russia, volunteers for the commissariat 
staff were needed. Apparently the Treasury 
had clerks to spare, and as their posts at 
home were to be kept open for them, the 
young men were eager enough to go on 
what they regarded as a pleasant tour at the 
public expense, and Stevenson Blackwood 
was one of those selected for the duty. 


The diary and correspondence of the 

new Acting-Deputy-Assistant-Commissary- 
General, to give the full title he had 
been gazetted with, contain many amusing 
incidents, but in the earlier pages furnish 
little worth notice. One event he refers 
to, as having filled his breast with “envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness ” 
towards Lord Raglan, is characteristic of 
the petty trivialities which, as the ‘‘ Queen’s 
Regulations,” occupied the time of the 
army whilst the most urgent and necessary 
requirements were being ignored. ‘‘ To 
cut a long story short,” as Blackwood 
writes home, 
‘*in the little paper which accompanies this are 
the remains of my once fondly-loved moustache. 
It has fallen between the scissors, and I send 
you its beaux restes, to preserve it from entire 
oblivion. Put it in an urn and don’t burn it. 
Twenty-two years’ growth has fallen in one 
short minute! It was, however, inevitable, for 
Lord Raglan sent for the different Generals of 
Divisions, and Heads of the various Staffs, and 
requested them to cause all their officers to shave 
the upper lip and chin, and obey the Queen’s 
Regulations......My miserable appearance is 
increased by the rest of my face being very 
much tanned, and the upper lip presenting a 
long white mark in the midst of it.” 

Events of a very different nature had 
speedily to occupy the minds of the com- 
missariat staff. It is needless to recall to 
memory that the commissariat turned out a 
national disgrace and the whole system 
proved rotten ; but these notes and letters, 
written on the spot, if they do not reveal 
anything not already known, corroborate 
and confirm previous statements. Black- 
wood’s own behaviour in the midst of the 
hopeless muddle appears to have been 
highly meritorious; by indefatigable exer- 
tions he contrived to clothe and feed 
the division he belonged to whilst other 
portions of our forces were naked and 
starving. The approbation he received 
was thoroughly well earned and was 
awarded to him by all ranks. One short 
excerpt from the many pages referring to 
these matters must suffice :— 

‘*It is really most lamentable that we have 
no regular organized Transport. Filder says 


that he proposed and asked for it at the Horse 
Guards before coming out; but the idea was 





pooh-poohed, and he was told that the transport 
of the country would be sufficient. For a cam. 
paign in an ally’s country no doubt it would. 
but we should never have come unprepared...’ 
Our want of Transport has been the cause of 
the death of nearly half the Cavalry and 
Artillery horses, which, if they had been better 
fed, would have withstood the cold and wet 
better. Our men are worked literally to death, 
and compared with the French are an army of 
scarecrowS...... They have barely shoes to their 
feet, and have been in the same wet clothes for 
about a month. The French Army, on the con- 
trary, look clean, neat, healthy and well clad, 
their horses and transport animals literally fat. 
They are doing everything for us. Their 
ambulance waggons take down our sick ; their 
Artillery bring up our shells, and their fatigue 
parties are making a road out of Balaclava for 
Obici It is, however, rather humiliating.” 


The Crimean portion of Blackwood’s 
career was replete with incidents, which 
he relates with much vivacity in his family 
correspondence. His account of a storm is 
readable :— 


‘* Well, at half-past six next morning I was 
awoke by so sudden a storm of rain and wind 
coming on that the water splashed through the 
canvas into my face as I lay in bed. The tent- 
pole began to bend and creak in such an 
alarming manner that I thought it would break 
every moment...... Suddenly the pegs on the 
weather side of the tent were torn out of the 
ground. The tent flew up into the air, my bed 
was tilted over me, and I was shot out with a 
bump. It was useless to try to save a thing. 
Everything that wind could have any effect on 
flew; bearskins darkened the air, and casks, 
camp-kettles, tarpaulins, and sacks whirled and 
bounded past like cannon-balls. There I stood, 
with my chemisette blown over my head 
(otherwise in complete déshabille), seeing 
clothes, papers, books and letters flying high 
over the tents towards the Russians in the 
valley, while the rain, cold as ice, came down 
in torrents. At first my own situation, and 
indeed that of everybody else, was so tho- 
roughly ridiculous that I could do little else 
but laugh ; but soon seeing that it was anything 
but a laughing matter, I put on what clothes 
I could with wonderful rapidity, and began to 
collect what I was able...... How the remainder 
of the day passed I cannot tell. It was prin- 
cipally spent in vain endeavours to keep one’s 
legs, or to find some temporary shelter behind 
a salt-meat cask or a heap of stones. A fire 
was out of the question, and our breakfast was 
but sorry. The wind increased towards mid- 
day to a regular hurricane, accompanied by 
snow and sleet...... Clothes would not keep one 
warm, and walking could not, as it was per- 
fectly impossible. Our mess-tent, containing 
eatables and drinkables for the next fortnight, 
was upset and everything smashed...... Murray, 
in an heroic attempt to save a bottle of pickles, 
was adroitly bowled over by a fugitive rum-keg ; 
and thus our last hope of preserving anything 
vanished. Towards evening, however, the wind 
abated for half-an-hour, which I employed in 
pitching my tent once more, splicing and 
strengthening the pole, and placing heavy stones 
on the ropes. Murray and I and Antoine slept 
there—if sleeping it could be called when every 
five minutes a fearful gust of wind would 
threaten to render us houseless again, and made 
us start from our beds to the rescue. Towards 
morning, however, the wind went down, and 
one slept a little ; but never shall I forget the 
14th of November, 1854.” 

Blackwood in his diaries and corre 
spondence relates that he saw most of the 
more memorable engagements in the Crimea, 
and several of his descriptions are picturesque 
and interesting, and may be valuable as the 
evidence of an eye-witness. In December, 
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1855, he returned to England and went back 
to the Treasury, with a high reputation for 
zeal and administrative talent. After the 
active life he had been leading clerkly 
labour was not sufficient to satisfy his 
cravings for excitement; politics were de- 
barred as a career, and something had to be 
found to fill the chasm. Many of his friends 
and relatives belonged to the Evangelical 
group, and he had been often tempted to 
join them. He had frequently fallen under 
their influence, but as frequently fallen away, 
until suddenly, one night at a ball, accord- 
ing to his own ‘Notes,’ “‘he found peace.”’ 
His manner of trying to convert others to 
the same way of thinking, according to his 
own account, certainly justified some of his 
intimates in their statement that “ poor 
Blackwood has gone mad.’ Being at a 
ball, and anxious to begin saving the souls 
of others, he relates that, 

‘going to the supper-table and drinking cham- 
pagne with an old friend, I began to speak to 
him about his soul. He laughed at me, and 
turned away. Not discouraged, I sought some 
one else, and asked a girl to dance whom I had 
known very intimately—indeed for a long time. 
When the music began, I proposed that, instead 
of dancing, we should go and have a chat in one 
of the side rooms. We accordingly did so, and 
Ithen began to talk to her about the realities of 
Eternity as I had never talked to any one in my 
life. I have not the least idea what I said, but 
I only know that I left that room with my 
religious emotions more deeply stirred than they 
ever had been before.” 

Into the merits of a conversion so suddenly 
effected and so incongruously proclaimed 
there is no necessity to enter. Blackwood 
was a man of strong passions and intense 
energy, and in the pursuit of ‘ convert- 
ing” his neighbours he was more fully 
enabled to expend his powers than he could 
have done in the somewhat monotonous 
routine of official life. Once a proselyte 
himself, it gratified his pride to convert his 
neighbours, and it is to be hoped he bene- 
fited them. 

The main point in Blackwood’s career 
was his transfer to the General Post Office, 
to fill the newly created post of Financial 
Secretary. It is too late in the day to 
discuss his suitability for the appointment ; 
but the necessity for some such check as a 
Financial Secretary upon the spending power 
of the secretariat was apparent after the 
investigations occasioned by the unexpected 
cost of the telegraph system. His account of 
his reception at the General Post Office is 
amusing. ‘‘ Everybody friendly,” he re- 
marks, “except S——, who, though he 
likes me personally, was very stiff, and com- 
pared my coming to a dose of rhubarb.’ 
When it is known how much the doings of 
“S——” had brought about the need for 
the new appointment the force of the 
remark will be appreciated. A few more 
references to Mr. Fawcett as Postmaster- 
General would have been welcome. A 
characteristic anecdote of him is related 
with respect to the ‘“‘ Blue Ribbon” move- 
ment. When Blackwood appealed to his 
chief as to the propriety of postal officials 
Wearing the badge, Mr. Fawcett promptly 
replied, ‘‘ They might wear all the colours of 


therainbowif it would keep them from drink.” 
But the portion of the volume devoted to 
the postal years of Sir Stevenson Arthur 


Blackwood’s career is meagre and unsatis- 


factory. Many great changes and improve- 
ments took place during his régime, and his 
share in them should have been more fully 
explained. Mr. H. Buxton Forman’s re- 
marks on his then recently deceased col- 
league are worth all the rest of the book, 
and an amplification of them would have 
been far more satisfying than these volumin- 
ous and disappointing records. 








NEW NOVELS. 
The Riddle Ring. By Justin McCarthy. 
3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

TuoveH a sufficiently tragic fate involves 
the villain, there is a brisk and cheerful 
pace about Mr. McCarthy’s pedestrian muse. 
Jim Conrad’s discovery of the ring, which 
leads to his lingering in Paris, results in his 
making in our interest many agreeable and 
original acquaintances. To say nothing of 
the well- drawn pair of girls (Gertrude 
Morefield, the uncompromising utilitarian, 
and her invalid mother, with their mutual 
devotion and innocent schemes of reticence 
on each other’s behalf, are a touching 
couple, and Clelia Vine is an unselfish 
friend to Gertrude), there is much fun 
to be found in the remarkable adven- 
turer, Albert Edward Waley, and his satur- 
nine comrade the silent hairdresser. There 
are, of course, sundry happy touches of 
humour in minor points. The fashionable 
doctor, who traces all diseases to the 
presence of salt; the professional advance- 
ment for which the sombre Coffin is willing 
to “remove” Jim Conrad; the happy 
thought of the latter that he will place Clelia 
in a gallery of the law courts to wait while 
he is maturing his plans for the defeat of 
Sir Francis, her bereaved husband, are all 
quaintly imagined. The book is so brightly 
written that one is not careful to inquire 
whether coincidence is pushed too far in 
the interpretation of the ring and its story. 


Wynnum. By J.D. Hennessey. (Sampson 
Low & Co.) 
Wynnum is the extraordinary Christian 
name of the hero in Mr. Hennessey’s narra- 
tive. Such a vor nihili does not raise one’s 
anticipations of a literary treat; and careless, 
slipshod phrases, such as are common in the 
volume, do not confirm them. But those who 
are attracted by plenty of incident may find 
interest in the adventures which the hero— 
the son of a second-hand furniture dealer 
(and maker) in Wardour, we mean Chester, 
Street—is involved in by the discovery in the 
old house, which his father has deserted on 
his retreat to Australia from his creditors, 
of a collection of pictures and a mysterious 
chest of jewels. ‘This chest had been filled 
with treasure in the year of the Great 
Plague, and the cerements and wrappings 
in which the contents are packed are im- 
pregnated with the virus of the disease. 
Hence the various persons who improperly 
attempt to intromit with the hoard of 
the “gentleman of France” who had 
amassed it suffer the swift penalty of their 
misdeeds; and his descendant Louie— 
strangely discovered, upon evidence which 
is not before us, to be its rightful owner 
—perishes in the process of disinfecting the 
treasure for the benefit of the man she 
loves. To our thinking Wynnum is worth 





neither this sacrifice nor the love of the other 





devoted young lady whom he marries. But 
he shows much gallantry at the fire in 
Chester Street, and is not without other 
qualities to attract the sympathy of woman. 
There is a certain fluency in this mediocre 
story, though it is clearly not inspired, like 
Wynnum’s own novels, by the dictates of 
a familiar spirit. 


An Outcast of the Islands. By Joseph Conrad. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 

Tue remarkable promise displayed by Mr. 
Conrad in ‘ Almayer’s Folly’ is fully main- 
tained in ‘ An Outcast of the Islands,’ which 
is unquestionably one of the strongest and 
most original novels of the year. There are 
many people whose residence in outlandish 
quarters of the globe has furnished them 
with the raw material of fresh and interest- 
ing works of fiction; but it is oaly one in 
ten millions who can turn such opportunities 
to literary account, and transmute these raw 
materials into a work of art. This is what 
Mr. Conrad has achieved, and his achieve- 
ment is all the more remarkable from the 
entire absence of all artifice or affectation 
in his method. From beginning to end of 
this vivid story of the Malay Archipelago 
there is not a single literary allusion, not a 
single evidence of his indebtedness to any 
other author. It is a perfectly genuine 
piece of work, the outcome of extensive 
experience and close observation allied to a 
subtle power of analysis and an intense and 
poetic appreciation of the beauties of the 
tropical landscape. Mr. Conrad’s characters 
are almost without exception entirely fresh 
and unfamiliar, but instinct with vitality. 
The moral atmosphere of the book is one 
which can best be described as magnificently 
sordid. Apart from the old captain, who 
has a certain grandeur of purpose and 
nobility of temper, the dramatis persone do 
not reflect much credit on humanity. But 
there is nothing gratuitous about the book, 
which marches on to its close with the in- 
evitableness of a Greek tragedy, unless we 
except the somewhat cynical epilogue, which 
might, perhaps, have been spared. Mr. 
Conrad’s style is at times rough hewn 
and occasionally obscure; but his book has 
fascination, and in face of that rare quality 
it would be ungracious to dwell further on 
the shortcomings of this brilliant novel. 


The Wooing of Phyllis. By Katharine E. 
Colman. (Gay & Bird.) 
Miss Puytiis Howarp is a young lady 
who brings trouble upon herself by forget- 
ting to be off with the old love before she is 
on with the new, and very nearly “ being 
off”? with the former (in a more modern 
sense of the term) after she is very much 
on with the latter. This is really the whole 
of the story. It is spread out very thin, 
over some three hundred pages, by a great 
deal of very ordinary talk, a certain amount 
about schoolboys’ meals and their greediness 
generally, and by more or less reminis- 
cences of places which the author has 
visited and of books which she has read. 
Among the latter may be detected the ‘ Mill 
on the Floss,’ from which one incident, 
trivial enough, but unmistakable, is con- 
veyed bodily. In fact, there are some 
obscure indications that Phyllis was to have 
been a kind of Maggie Tulliver, had the 
author’s abilities been equal to the task of 
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depicting a personage of the kind. As it 
is, she is the commonplace heroine of a 
commonplace novel. 


The Judge of the Four Corners. 

Burgin. (Innes & Co.) 
THE mise en scene of Mr. Burgin’s romance 
of Canadian life some half a century ago 
is effective and even picturesque. The 
writer evidently knows the country, and 
is by no means unsuccessful in reproducing 
its landscape and atmosphere. There, how- 
ever, praise must end, for alike in the con- 
trivance of incident and the delineation of 
character Mr. Burgin’s extravagance and 
exaggeration are most fatiguing. The 
episode of the girl who disguises herself as 
a boy in order to minister to the needs of a 
dying poet of the backwoods—who cherishes 
an unrequited affection for another lady—is 
quite one of the most afflicting excursions 
into pseudo-pathos that the present re- 
viewer is acquainted with in the whole 
range of sentimental fiction. Compared 
with this even the ‘ knockabout” humours 
of “‘Ikey” and ‘Old Man’’—two terrible 
middle - aged settlers whose dialect is 
punctuated with revolver shots—are posi- 
tively refreshing. 


By G. B. 








BURNS AND HIS CENTENARY EDITORS. 

Robert Burns’ Poetical Works. ‘National 
Edition.” (Warne & Co.) 

The Poetical Works of Robert Burns. Edited 
by John Fawside. (Bliss, Sands & 
Foster. 

The Poetical Works of Robert Burns. 
gow, Bryce & Son.) 

In Memory of Robert Burns, 1759-1796. 
(Marcus Ward & Co.) 

The Life and Works of Robert Burns. Edited 
by Robert Chambers. Revised by William 
Wallace. Vols. I. and II. (Chambers.) 

The Poetry of Robert Burns. Edited by 
W. E. Henley and T. F. Henderson. 
Vol. I. (Edinburgh, Jack.) 

A Primer of Burns. By W. A. Craigie. 
(Methuen & Co.) 

A century has passed since Burns recorded 

his remarkable prognostication of his future 

fame. The favoured minstrel of his enthu- 
siastic neighbours in Kyle and Carrick, the 
rustic prodigy of the classical coteries of 

Edinburgh, the object of the humane 

Cowper’s recognition as a kindred spirit, 

has transcended the limits of class, country, 

politics, and polemics, and stands forth by 
general acceptance as one of the great 
singers of the world. The Latin and the 

Slav have their translations of his works, 

as well as the Teuton and the Celt; the 

most appreciative and exhaustive critic of 
his literary ancestry and his relative position 
to the past is an eloquent and sagacious 

Frenchman. Nor is this last phenomenon 

unnatural. For though the inimitable in- 

strument which Burns inherited in the 
pregnant and pliable Scots tongue is 

Teutonic in its essence, Scotland owed to 

France more than the naturalization of 

her most characteristic metres, and the 

espieglerie which marks Scottish humorous 
poetry from the days of ‘Christis Kirk on 
the Green’ has a savour of Gallic salt. 

Not only is Burns “ more respected,” to 
use his own phrase, than he was a hundred 
years ago—his literary genesis is better 


(Glas- 





understood. Thanks to M. Angellier, to 
‘‘Hugh Haliburton,” to many another 
student, we can trace his affiliation not 
only to his immediate progenitors Ramsay 
and Fergusson, but to the great Dunbar, 
to Montgomerie, and to Alexander Scott, 
through the Semples and many a master of 
vernacular song whose work has survived 
his name. 

Bred in a tuneful atmosphere from boy- 
hood, and, though not widely informed, 
radically educated to the exact point beyond 
which refinement would have rendered him 
too diffident for his appointed task, Burns, 
as we now see him, was the natural out- 
come of his environment. Born in due time, 
with the stirrings of the American revolt 
and the nascent Revolution appealing to the 
thoughtful though inexperienced peasant 
nature; in a suggestive spot, where ‘‘ Irwin, 
Lugar, Ayr, and Doon,” the rivers of the 
Celtic west, still waited the poet who should 
give them Saxon fame; of a strong, mixed 
breed, paternally a Celto-Scandinavian from 
the north, maternally from the Ayrshire 
stock, whose vernacular till the beginning 
of the sixteenth age of our era was the 
ancient Gaelic ; and socially of the grade in 
life closest to the influences of healthy out- 
door nature, small wonder that he found in 
poetry the readiest expression of his genius. 
If not the “last of the Scots,” as Mr. 
Henley is inclined to style him, he was, at 
any rate, the supreme embodiment in litera- 
ture of that perfervid race. 

Time has done him another service besides 
the definition of his place in literature: it 
has reduced to their proper insignificance 
the accidents which to some extent obscured 
his contemporary fame. We have learnt to 
separate, in his as n other cases, the artist 
from the man, and the nobler side, the 
truth of insight, the sympathy with all 
abstract good, the brotherly indigna- 
tion against apparent wrong, all that 
moral emotion which imparts fervour to his 
loftiest passages, we can accept with the 
masterpieces in which they are embodied. 
But in the sensual lapses, the occasional 
social spite, the too frequent bombastic 
egotism of his epistolary fine writing, the 
rancour with which he entered now into 
ecclesiastical controversy, now into party 
politics, without much qualification for 
declaring himself on either, we recognize 


the limitations of the man. Social 
ignorance and suspicion are the in- 
evitable failings of the peasant. Libertin- 


ism and polemical acerbity were the vices 
of his age and district. Against such 
defects, which time has rendered insignifi- 
cant, let us set the fact that in general the 
world has advanced in the direction of his 
ideals, political and other. 

The approaching centenary has suggested, 
as was natural, many reprints of Burns’s 
poems. To begin with the most un- 
pretending, Messrs. Warne’s shilling 
‘‘National Edition” is a marvel of 
cheapness. With foot-notes, glossary, and 
short memoir, and an arrangement of the 
poems under their description (ballads, 
satires, &c.), it also has the merit of con- 
taining Burns’s ‘ Remarks on Scottish Songs 
and Ballads,’ presented to Mrs. Riddell, 
and first published by Cromek. As the 
songs themselves are appended, the book 
has the advantage of containing almost 





everything that the poet ever touched—and 
touched, on the whole, to his eternal credit, 
with a very purifying effect on the older 
me oe ee edition by Mr. Fawside 
is also decidedly satisfactory. The chrono. 
logy prefixed is hardly complete enough, 
and perhaps too allusive to be altogether 
intelligible to the general reader, but the 
volume, a handsome octavo, is quite worthy 
of a place in the library. A reproduction 
of the Nasmyth portrait forms the frontis- 
piece.—Glasgow, at the hands of Messrs, 
David Bryce & Son, contributes another 
handy volume, excellently printed. Besides 
a pleasant set of photogravures after 
Messrs. Faed, Archer, and Macculloch, this 
book is notable for an index containing 
both titles and first lines in one table, a 
very great improvement on the common 
arrangement. 

A beautiful little volume for the drawing- 
room table, entitled ‘In Memory of Robert 
Burns, 1759-1796,’ being a selection of his 
best writings, enriched with a facsimile of a 
poem and letter to Mrs. W. Riddell, is pub- 
lished by Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co. 

On a more ambitious scale we have the 
early volumes of two notable editions, in 
some sense rivals for the character of pre- 
eminent completeness and fidelity. The 
first volume of Messrs. Henley and Hen- 
derson’s ‘‘Centenary Edition’’ of the 
‘Poetry of Burns,’ and the first two of Mr. 
Wallace’s revision of the well-known work 
of Dr. Robert Chambers, lie before us. In 
both cases the critical verdict of the editors 
is postponed, so that a complete estimate 
of their position to their great subject is 
impossible ; but there is enough to show the 
direction and the approximate value of their 
labours. The work of Dr. Chambers pro- 
ceeds upon the principle of stringing the 
various compositions—poems, songs, and 
letters—‘‘ in strict chronological order upon 
the memoir.’ Mr. Wallace has, of course, 
adhered to this principle, but, as much 
material had accumulated in Dr. Chambers’s 
hands which he was at the time unable to 
utilize, and as much has been discovered 
since 1851 by Mr. Scott Douglas and others, 
it has been found necessary to rewrite large 
portions of the original ‘Life and Works.’ 
It is only fair to say the new redaction is 
of the high quality we should expect from 
Mr. Wallace, who has availed himself with 
the utmost judgment of the facilities afforded 
him by the public and private proprietors 
and guardians of documents relating to his 
subject. 

But able as is the presentment of Burns's 
history, we cannot but feel that the original 
scheme tended to overweight the poetic ore 
with too great an incubus of alloy. It is 
true that the memoir throws light upon the 
poems, but the light is sometimes too glar- 
ing, and often none is required. We do not 
need to wade through the ecclesiastical 
squabbles of an Ayrshire village to enjoy 
the satire of ‘The Holy Fair,’ or, in order to 
appreciate ‘Mary Morison’ or ‘ Corn Rigs,’ 
to ascertain the precise element which for 
the moment disturbed the poet’s love 
affairs. Cross-references at most betwee 
letters, life, and poems would have been 
sufficient to indicate their correlation; and 
the creations of the artist would have shone 
forth none the less clearly had the man for 
a space stood a little apart. 
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Besides, the letters of Burns, able and 
nervous as they are at their best (almost 
always when he is writing unreservedly to 
Mrs. Dunlop), are too often rhapsodical and 
morbidly self-conscious not to suffer from 
juxtaposition with his verse. Mr. Wallace, 

owever, was bound to accept the ground 
plan before him, and his + en indicate 
the same thorough, if rather narrow spirit 
which characterized his principal. An 
attempt ‘‘ accurately to define” the poet’s 
“theological position” will seem to most 
persons superfluous. His position at best 
was that of the first Lord Thurlow, a 
“ buttress,” not a ‘‘ pillar,” of the Church. 
Another appendix on his ancestry explodes, 
not for the first time, the wild attempt to 
fix on him a Highland origin. Except for 
the correspondence of Tigh-’n-uilt with 
Burnhouse, which is very possibly the 
original form of the Kincardineshire name, 
we have never seen an argument for that 
extraordinary story. He probably had 
Celtic blood in his veins. Three-fourths 
of his countrymen, at any rate outside the 
Lothians, have the same. But there is 
certainly nothing of the Gaelic genius in 
his verse. Incisive, sincere, graphic, in- 
tellectually vigorous, it has nothing in 
common with the mystic retrospective 
communion with the forest and the wind, 
the consciousness of the ‘‘shadows of a 
long-gone past,’”’ the exaggeration or the 
melancholy of the Celt. Nature to him was 
only the background of human action; the 
supernatural, except in moments of religious 
depression, very much of a joke. Penetrated 
with the music of his country’s songs, he 
was but little influenced by her ballads. 
His Jacobitism was a trick of phraseology ; 
his sympathies were with the future rather 
than the past, and lived most keenly in 
the present. In successfully apologizing 
for the character of Highland Mary, whom 
the usual garbage-hunters have been en- 
deavouring to prove no better than she 
should be, Mr. Wallace will have the 
sympathy of all but those to whom icono- 
clasm is an agreeable pursuit. 

Among the appendices to the second 
volume is one on the portraits of Burns. 
A photogravure of Nasmyth’s portrait and 
an engraving of Beugo’s, together with 
etchings and engravings after Martin 
Hardie, Mackay, Nisbet, Reid, and Pirie, 
embellish this satisfactory edition of 
Chambers’s work, which contains, as Mr. 
Leslie Stephen has said, ‘the only tho- 
rough investigation of facts.” 

The magnificent ‘Centenary Edition,’ 
which Messrs. Jack have entrusted to Mr. 
W. E. Henley and Mr. T. F. Henderson, is 
confined to the poems. The first volume con- 
tains the poems in the original Kilmarnock 
edition of 1786, with the additions of 1787 
and 1793. The editors have approached 
their task from the literary side, placing 
ethics and biography for the nonce in a 
secondary position. The glossary, which is 
4s good as need be, and perhaps not too 
redundant for that general reader who 
does not know the least adulterated version 
of his native tongue, appears by a con- 
venient arrangement at the side. We 
believe the “daimen-icker” has a mean- 
ing in Ayrshire which none of our glos- 
sarists has been aware of, but that is an 
esoteric question. The notes, besides exhibit- 





ing an amount of textual variants which 
impresses one with the degree of labour 
Burns employed in polishing his gems, deal 
fully and satisfactorily with the biblio- 
graphy of the poet, the numerous sources 
from which he took his models (‘The 
Cottar’s Saturday Night’ is a remarkable 
collection of echoes), and the history and 
development of the national metres he 
employed. 
erdinand Freiligrath, in the Atheneum 

of June 30th, 1866, traced the six-line stave, 
which was Burns’s commonest metre, to 
the Troubadours. Mr. Henley supplies a 
full list of specimens from the days of 
William IX., Count of Poitiers (1071-1127), 
to its popularization in England in the 
thirteenth century, and its first recorded 
employment in Scotland by Sir David 
Lindsay. Burns, no doubt, went no further 
for it than to Fergusson, and he to Semple 
of Beltrees. Sir R. Semple’s 

Kilbarchan now may say Alace! 

For sho hes lost her ‘ Game and Grace,’ 

Baith ‘ Trixie’ and the ‘ Maiden Trace’; 

Bot quhat remeid ? 
For na man can supply his place: 
Hab Simson’s deid, 

is an early version of the “‘ elegiac formula ”’ 
which culminated in ‘ Poor Mailie’s Elegy.’ 

Montgomerie’s quatorzain—referred to in 
King James VI.’s ‘Schorte Treatise,’ 1585, 
the metre of ‘The Epistle to Davie’ and 
others—is a more distinctively national 
growth than the common six-line stave, 
the suddenness of its vogue, after its appear- 
ance in ‘The Cherry and the Slae,’ being 
compared by the editors to ‘‘that com- 
manded by the stave of ‘ Dolores’ five-and- 
twenty years ago.” Apart from the matter 
of metres, the notes in general are every- 
where scholarly and suggestive, adding 
occasionally a touch of the same interest 
and pleasure to the text, from which they are 
judiciously separated, as an introduction 
by the great Sir Walter—than which we 
can conceive no higher literary praise. 

The typographer’s art has enhanced the 
beauty of the volume, which owes much 
also to the etchings of Mr. William Hole. 
A facsimile of the ‘ Address to Edinburgh’ is 
appended. Further comment is unavoidably 
reserved until the appearance of the re- 
maining volumes. 

The awkward squad are, indeed, firing 
over Burns’s grave when a writer can be 
found to compile a “ primer of Burns.” Mr. 
Craigie’s book, however, is not so bad as 
its title would indicate. The facts of Burns’s 
life are clearly stated, and the bibliography 
is useful. 








SHORT STORIES. 


Tue tales and sketches brought together by 
Mr. Leonard Merrick under a title by no means 
appropriate— This Stage of Fools (Chatto & 
Windus)—are delicate and mainly wholesome 
studies of humanity. They are mostly optimistic 
in tone, or, in other words, sufficiently true to 
life to show that the actions of men and women 
produce their calculated effects, that goodwill 
is followed by good deeds, and good deeds, as a 
general rule, by happiness. There is more of 
the genial than of the cynical about them, and 
to ring up the curtain on ‘‘a stage of fools” is 
to suggest something decidedly cynical. It is 
not to be inferred that Mr. Merrick is invariably 
an optimist. ‘With Intent to Defraud’ and 
‘The Body and Soul of Miss Azulay,’ for in- 
stance, are morbid enough to satisfy the lovers 





of the morbid. But the workmanship of these 
stories is uniformly good, and they will be 
found to be entertaining, apart from any ques- 
tion of analysis. 

Dr. Vermont’s Fantasy. By Hannah Lynch. 
(Dent & Co.)—The half-dozen stories that make 
up this volume have each an air of something 
like distinction. The author has, since the 
appearance of earlier work, gained a good deal 
of this quality. To dedicate each separate story 
in a collection to a different person is a French 
fashion, which in the present instance seems 
not inappropriate. Miss Lynch possesses some- 
thing of the method, choice, and treatment of 
subjects—not necessarily ‘‘ risky” ones—that we 
are over here only beginning to appreciate at 
their real worth. A passing lack of firmness and 
want of certainty are, perhaps, the most obvious 
faults; and yet they are, after all, hardly appa- 
rent. ‘Dr. Vermont’s Fantasy’ especially is as 
far from being commonplace as it is from being 
over facile. The aspect of the river island in 
Southern France where the curious drama is 
enacted is impressively rendered. So are the 
actors in it. Perhaps it is merely idle to ask 
whether the situation would have gained any- 
thing had the narrator been somebody else 
rather than the middle-aged Englishwoman who 
tells the story. Somehow she seems just a tiny 
bit unfitted for and out of key with her part. 
There is merit of another sort in ‘A Page of 
Philosophy’ and ‘The Little Marquis’; both 
are completely off the beaten track, and have 
original observation and a rare reticence in the 
matter of detail. Except ‘ Brases,’ which is set 
on Irish ground, all the stories are continental. 
‘Brases’ has less delicacy of touch, and the 
imaginative envelope is thinner than in the 
others; but it, too, has grace of manner and 
expression. 

In Homespun. By E. Nesbit. (Lane.)—Miss 
Nesbit, in spite of an unnecessarily pretentious 
preface calling attention to the superiority of 
her Kentish dialect to other more unintelligible 
forms of expression, writes pleasantly some not 
remarkably novel stories. They are chiefly con- 
cerned with jealous or deserted women, and 
though there is a certain air of providentiality 
about many of them, they are simply and con- 
vincingly told. There is hardly any character 
in the book which stands out with much dis- 
tinctness, unless it be that of the father in the 
best story, ‘Coals of Fire’; but the tales 
have all sufficient motive to make them agree- 
able reading. It is always difficult in criticizing 
a book like this, which is good but not absorb- 
ing, not to appear to depreciate it simply be- 
cause it has no salient characteristics ; but this 
one may say—that it is a book which will bore 
or offend no one, and that is no light merit. 

The Washer of the Ford, dc., by Fiona 
Macleod (Edinburgh, P. Geddes & Colleagues), 
is a collection of old Celtic legends and tales, 
generally left very much in the form in which 
they were told to the author. The consequence 
is that they are for the most part rather difficult 
of comprehension, and sometimes seem lacking 
in point. The stories nearly all relate to bar- 
barous ages in which indiscriminate carnage 
was a common episode, and when Christianity 
still fought at a disadvantage with Druidism. 
The struggle between the two religions and the 
semi-pagan form taken by Christianity give an 
interest to the book. But of human interest 
there is hardly any ; the characters, vague and 
shadowy for the most part, seem to do little 
more than represent tendencies, religious or 
otherwise, and can lay claim to very little 
individual life of their own. The best story is 
‘Muime Chriosd,’ which relates a quaint old 
Irish legend about St. Bridget, the foster- 
mother of Christ, the Celtic diction and manner 
of life being curiously intermingled with Gospel 
narrative. 
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BOOKS ABOUT IRELAND. 


One can hardly call the title A Life spent for 
Ireland: being Selections from the Jowrnals of 
W. J. O'Neill Daunt, edited by his Daughter 
(Fisher Unwin), a misnomer, since the life of 
O’Neill Daunt was spent in his country’s cause, 
and nothing on earth filled a larger place in his 
heart than the welfare of his country. Yet the 
title is misleading : we know of the patriotism 
of O'Neill Daunt independently, and should 
gain scanty knowledge of it from this book, 
which is little more than a scrappy record of 
good things. Here and there is a page of serious 
interest, and here and there a dull page, but for 
the most part it is merely entertaining—a book 
to dip into rather than to read, a series of dis- 
connected jottings from which an interesting 
book might be compiled, but which are too in- 
coherent to make an interesting volume as they 
stand, although the humorous mind of the 
writer has saved them from making a dull one. 

Three Irish Bardic Tales: being Metrical 
Versions of the Three Tales known as the Three 
Sorrows of Story-telling. By John Todhunter. 
(Dent & Co.)—These Irish bardic tales are most 
beautiful ; indeed, the ‘ Fate of the Sons of 
Usna’ and the ‘ Doom of the Children of Lir’ 
have inspired many and many a writer of verse 
and of prose, so that Dr. Todhunter is handi- 
capped by our familiarity with the subject 
almost as fatally as would be the author of a 
new metrical version of ‘Lohengrin’ or ‘ Tann- 
hauser.’ Every child who reads or is read to, 
or who has stories told him in the twilight, is 
familiar with these beautiful legends. We have 
heard them first in a very simple form, then 
with more archeological detail, since the twi- 
light of infancy, and so the writer who retells 
them must be a surpassing genius, or must 
look for his public only in the rising generation, 
but among the young people Dr. Todhunter is 
sure of a grateful public. Nor should he count 
his labour lost, for the taste of youthful readers 
is often most discerning, and his verse will be 
appreciated by the boys and girls who are edu- 
cated by it. 

The title, The Story of an Irish Sept: 
Character and Struggle to maintain their 
Lands in Clare, by a Member of the Sept 
(Dent & Co.), is the least interesting part 
of a clear and vivid history of the Macnamara 
sept—a history treated in such a manner as to 

ive a picture of the life and civilization of 
outhern Ireland from the earliest times to our 
own day. Details of history are often written 
in a dry manner, or are ruined by a vain attempt 
to popularize what can never be widely popular. 
Mr. Macnamara has avoided both pitfalls; his 
history, always serious, is never dull; it is a 
book for students, but at the same time it is 
one which should attract other readers, for 
the lines of these sons of the sea have ever lain 
in warlike places, and their history in every 
age has been one of adventure and romance. 
It is seldom that a book of this kind is written 
in so good a spirit. 

Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. By 
William Carleton. Edited by D. J. O'Donoghue. 
With Photogravures of Plates by Phiz and two 
Portraits. 4 vols. (Dent & Co.)—This is a 
really charming edition of Carleton’s tales, 
pleasing to the eye, light to hold, and clearly 
printed on good paper, and, though the illustra- 
tions by ‘*Phiz” are wonderfully ugly, no 
modern ones could well have replaced them, 
for, like the tales themselves, they represent a 
phase of life that has passed away. The Irishman 
of ‘‘ Phiz” has ceased to exist, but so has the 
Irish peasant drawn by Carleton, and this 
change of national life at once restricts the 
circle of his readers and assures his place 
among Irish classics. A modern Carleton, if 
one should arise, would draw another Ireland, 
less lovable, probably, than his. Yet many of 
his personages are too deeply true to be changed 
by change of customs: every one who knows 


their 





Ireland knows more than one Owen M‘Carthy, 
albeit Owen talks a good deal for such a silent 
personage. Himself a peasant, Carleton under- 
stood the peasantry as no other writer has done, 
and his very disingenuousness makes him a 
more typical representative of the class. On 
re-reading these traits and stories we find them 
at once better and worse than our remembrance 
of them—more witty and more touching, yet 
even more spoilt by the long and tedious 
digressions to which Carleton’s generation was 
so lenient. The introduction is just what such 
an introduction should be—an impartial yet 
kindly summary of the author's gifts, short- 
comings, work, and life. 

The Great Irish Famine: a Retrospect of Fifty 
Years (1845-1895). By W. P. O’Brien. 
(Downey & Co.)—Forty years passed in the 
public service as Poor Law Inspector have given 
to Mr. O’Brien a detailed knowledge of the 
condition of the Irish poor, and we hope that 
he will devote the leisure of his retirement to 
making public the condition of Irish work- 
houses. But the present volume does little 
towards this; and in writing of the famine 
the author is looking across the mists of half a 
lifetime, for ‘‘ having never, at any time, con- 
templated the possibility of my being called 
upon to undertake such a task, I had kept no 
notes or records such as would be likely to be 
useful for such a purpose.” Thus no new light 
is thrown upon one of the most tragic episodes 
of history, and Mr. O’Brien only retells a part 
of what has been told before. Even in these 
days the poverty of the Irish poor is a destitu- 
tion passing words—an extreme of misery so 
painful that we shrink from the contemplation 
of it; and no one who has visited an Irish work- 
house and an Irish gaol would hesitate to choose 
the latter. Let Mr. O’Brien give a true de- 
scription of the workhouses he has been in the 
habit of inspecting, of their food, the beds 
provided for the sick, the arrangements for 
nursing, the laundry and kitchen system, 
the diet tables, the lists of bedclothes, pillows, 
bedsteads, and so forth,—let him tell his tale 
simply and straightforwardly, and he will pro- 
duce a most impressive book, and one which 
will constitute him a benefactor of the Irish 
race. But the great famine of 1845-47 is 
past mending, and we already know more 
about those years of starvation than Mr. 
O’Brien has thought well to tell us, for he has 
omitted the fact, stated at the time by Lord 
George Bentinck, that ‘‘ the exports of Ire- 
land are greater than those of any other 
country in the world ; not merely more in pro- 
portion to its people or to its area, but abso- 
lutely more. Its exports of food are greater 
than those of the United States, greater than 
those of Russia”; and throughout the famine 
years an average of twenty ships laden with food 
left Ireland daily. The failure of the potato 
crop in two successive seasons was an over- 
whelming calamity ; but had the Irish been rich 
enough to eat the corn, oats, eggs, bacon, pork, 
ham, and butter which they exported to pay 
their rent, they would not have actually died 
of hunger and famine fever. The mismanage- 
ment of Ireland during the famine time has left 
an indelible stain on the history of England ; and 
whenever we English feel very assured of our 
power of governing the whole world from West- 
minster, we must remember that our first effort 
to make good the loss of sixteen millions’ worth 
of potatoes which had perished by blight was 
a vote of fifty thousand pounds—exactly one- 
quarter of the sum spent in the same year on 
Battersea Park. Later in the season a second 
fifty thousand was voted, but in this year some 
three hundred thousand persons died of starva- 
tion ; and in ‘‘the black forty-seven,” when no 
fewer than half a million were starved, and two 
hundred thousand starving wretches sent to 
America, the agricultural produce of Ireland 
was valued at 44,958,000/. Historians of the 
Irish famine must not blind themselves to 








these horrible statistics. The difficulty of dealing 
with the whelesale failure of the potato crop 
was great, but it was not met greatly ; and there 
can be no doubt that there is something rotten 
in the state of a country which loses half g 
million persons by starvation, and exports forty- 
five millions’ worth of food in the same year, 
Mr. O’Brien is too courteous to revive these 
unpleasant truths, yet it is they which afford 
the true and profitable history of how the 
disastrous failure of one crop was changed by 
artificial conditions into one of the most appal- 
ling calamities that ever befell a nation. 





CONTRIBUTIONS TO BIBLICAL LITERATURE, 


Mr. ScHecuTer’s Studies in Judaism (Black) 
is, as he himself states in the preface, a reprint of 
essays which appeared in their first form in the 
Jewish Quarterly and the Jewish Chronicle, and 
later on he says that ‘‘the purpose in view was 
to bring under the notice of the English public 
a type of men produced by the synagogue of the 
Eastern Jews.” There are fourteen essays in 
all, besides an elaborate preface, which has for 
its subject chiefly the theology of the Jews. This 
may be read with profit by Christian theo- 
logians, together with the chapters headed ‘The 
Dogma of Judaism’ and ‘ The History of Jewish 
Tradition.’ The first essay, on ‘ The Chassidim,’ 
a sect which sprang up two centuries ago in 
Poland, will startle English readers by the eccen- 
tricities of its adherents. The essay entitled 
‘The Child in Jewish Literature’ will be useful 
to folk-lorists. The same is the case with the 
chapter on ‘The Doctrine of Divine Retribution 
in Rabbinical Literature.’ The essay ‘ The Law 
and Recent Criticism ’ is an excellent summary 
of the subject. We may also draw attention 
to the essay entitled ‘The Dogmas of Judaism.’ 
The rest of the book deals with Jewish history, 
biography of rabbis in the Middle Ages, and 
Jewish literature in the Middle Ages. The notes 
at the end explain technical expressions in the 
essays, and the index contains proper names as 
well as subjects. Altogether, Mr. Schechter’s 
book is more than readable, in spite of the out- 
of-the-way subjects treated in it. 

Everybody’s Bible Dictionary, edited by 
Walter Baches (Saxon & Co.), is handy and is 
sufficient for those who have no time to read 
long articles. Unfortunately the editor has 
allotted too much space to the interpretation of 
some names as well as misleading explanations 
of them. We shall mention only the very first 
word, ‘‘Adron (meaning mountaineer, or moun- 
tain of strength, illuminator, enlightened), 
elder son of Amram,” &c. {778 can be ex- 
plained neither from WS (‘‘light”) nor 
from 7 (‘*mountain”). Those who will use 
this dictionary will be satisfied with knowing 
that Aaron was the son of Amram and Jochebed, 
without caring to learn the derivation of the 
name. 

We notice with great pleasure and admiration 
the publication of Mrs. Agnes Smith Lewis's 
work Some Pages of the Four Gospels re-transcribed 
from the Sinaitic Palimpsest, with a Translation 
of the Whole Text (Cambridge, University Press). 
The original of the Syriac Gospels was discovered 
by Mrs. Lewis in 1892 in the Convent of St. 
Katharine on Mount Sinai, and was partly tran- 
scribed by the late Prof. Bensly, Mr. J. Rendel 
Harris, and Mr. F. C. Burkitt in 1893. In a 
third journey to Mount Sinai Mrs. Lewis suc- 
ceeded in finishing the work, the result of which 
is the volume before us. Mrs. Lewis states in 
a preface the results of a fresh investigation of 
the text, as well as an account of its charac- 
teristics, and she discusses the charge of heresy 
brought against the codex in Matthew i. 16, in 
regard to which the bibliography is already 
voluminous. After the introduction comes the 


translation, followed by two appendices, one on 
‘* Omissions from the Greek Text,” and another 
on ‘‘ Additions in the Syriac Text as translated. 

This is followed by notes to the English transla- 
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tion. On the right hand the Syriac is printed, and 
some notes on the copy made in 1894. There 
are also two photographic facsimiles. We must 
not forget to mention that the execution of the 
work reflects immense credit on the Cambridge 
University Press. 

We welcome with great satisfaction the second 
volume of Prof. Bacher’s work on the Agadic 
sayings in the Palestinian schools, Die Agada 
der palestinensischern Amoraeer (Strasbourg, 
Triibner). The first volume appeared in 1892, 
and the third or last will soon follow. The pre- 
sent part treats of the disciples of R. Jochanan 
{about the end of the third century and the 
beginning of the fourth). This epoch marked 
the decadence of the Palestinian school, and a 
history of it would scarcely be worth much so 
far as theology is concerned. Even Abahu of 
Ceesarea, who seems to have been a Greek scholar 
and in contact with the Roman authorities, has 
left us no striking sayings. It is all repetition 
with amplifications. Some knowledge of the 
Greek language of the time may, however, be 
gathered from his sayings. The copious notes 
which Prof. Bacher supplies are of value for the 
study of the Talmud and for the philology of 
the dialect in the Talmud as well as for the his- 
tory of the doctors in the period mentioned 
above. The present volume helps towards the 
understanding of the contents of the Talmud as 
awhole. The indexes of persons as well as sub- 
jects are admirable and easy to be found. We 
hope that Prof. Bacher may vouchsafe a com- 
plete index of the whole of the two Talmuds, 
which would make the work complete. 


The English translation of Prof. R. Kittel’s 
History of the Hebrews, by Messrs. J. Taylor 
{vol. i.) H. W. Hogg and E. Spiers 
(vol. ii.), which appears in the series of the 
“Theological Translation Library” (Williams 
& Norgate), has been published under the 
editorship of Canon Cheyne, whose name ought 
to be a guarantee for accurate translation. The 
author has appended a prefatory notice, in 
which he makes the following modest statement : 

“For those readers who are not acquainted with 
the bouk in its German form I venture to observe 
that the first volume appeared in 1888, and the 
second in 1892. In the present English edition I 
have made additions toa considerable number of 
passages. Yet it cannot altogether be denied that 
the first volume represents the position of affairs 
six years ago rather than that of to-day. Those who 
are conversant with the topics it discusses know 
quite well that if I had wished to obliterate all 
traces of the difference I should have had to revise 
the volume throughout. Although this has not been 
done, I hope that something may yet be learned 
from the book.” 

This means that the book is in certain respects 
antiquated. If so, why give English students 
stale meat ? 


Two monographs based on Hebrew MSS. 
from Yemen have lately appeared in this coun- 
try, viz., The Targum of Onkelos upon Genesis, 
by Henry Barnstein, Ph.D., and The Haggadah 
according to the Rite of Yemen, by William H. 
Greenburg, Ph.D. (Nutt). The former has for 
its object to show that the Yemen MSS. are 
more correct than the Western MSS. as regards 
the Aramaic translation of the Pentateuch. 
This is also the opinion of Prof. Merx in his 
*Chrestomathy,’ and of other Hebraists. Our 
author discusses the different modes of punctua- 
tion—the superlinear used in Yemen MSS. and 
the underlinear used in the Western MSS.— 
which are employed in Hebrew Old Testaments 
and prayer books. The result is meagre, and 
mostly what has been already said. But the 
general exposition of the author’s theses is 
clear, and may be recommended to beginners 
in the subject. Dr. Barnstein had, however, 
No occasion to investigate old MSS. The speci- 
mens of variations between the two schoois, 
1.e., Eastern and Western, are well arranged, 
and furnish a good idea of them for beginners. 
The second monograph treats of the prayers 
recited on the Passover evening according to the 





rite of Yemen, which differs in the various coun- 
tries in which the Jews are and were settled, 
viz., the rite of the Spanish Jews, those used 
in Germany, Byzantium, Tunis, and Bagdad, 
as well as of the sources to be found in com- 
mentaries. Our author might have added the 


rites of Jebl (5293) and China. The differences 
are not considerable, but still worth mentioning. 
Dr. Greenburg follows with an Arabic commen- 
tary upon the prayers called 1737 to be found 
in the Yemen prayer book, and adds an English 
translation and notes. It is to be regretted that 
our author has not appended an alphabetical list 
of the Arabic words which the Yemen Jews use 
exclusively. 








GUIDE-BOOKS. 


Murray's Greece. Sixth Edition. (Murray.) 
—In the case of Greece a new edition of a 
guide-book is practically a new book, and is, 
therefore, deserving of a detailed notice; nor 
are there many works of the kind more im- 
portant than this, upon which many travellers 
of the best and most intelligent classes depend 
for their information. The very price (20s.) 
put upon this small volume shows not only 
the cost of its production, but the value which 
it commands in the eyes of travellers. And 
certainly the present edition is scholarly 
and practical. It is enriched with numerous 
and excellent maps and plans, not to speak of 
a handy vocabulary in a special pocket which 
can be used separately. The editor, in a brief 
but most instructive preface, has supplied a list 
of the new excavations and new discoveries, 
which have caused the present edition to be 
well-nigh rewritten. Some of the most im- 
portant of these labours, e.g., those of the 
French School at Delphi and of Dr. Doérpfeld 
at Athens, are as yet incomplete, nor can we 
expect an editor of a handbook to be bold in 
accepting new and startling conclusions. But 
we may, perhaps, justly complain that in 
stating Dr. Dérpfeld’s theory regarding the En- 
neacrounos, which he claims to have discovered 
near the entry to the acropolis, on the south, 
the editor has omitted by far the strongest 
arguments in favour of that theory, viz., the 
words of Thucydides (ii. 15) and the existence 
of underground conduit pipes of the Pisistratid 
age leading from the Ilissus, at a higher point, to 
the valley under the acropolis. It is almost cer- 
tain that so learned and careful a student as the 
editor knew these arguments; very probably 
he omitted them from a mere desire of brevity. 
For this is the chief feature which may cause 
dissatisfaction in the reader who has paid 
twenty shillings for the book. It is but just to 
give some examples of this excessive brevity, 
which makes the information very often ‘‘ ein 
bischen knapp,” as the Germans would say. 
The account of the battle of Navarino (p. 152) 
ends abruptly with the numbers of the killed 
and wounded, and says not a word about th 
results of the battle, or the subsequent occupa- 
tion of the Morea by Marshal Maison. The 
paragraph on Marathon has a different defect : 
it ignores all the recent controversies regarding 
the famous battle which were noticed in this 
journal when reviewing Mr. Reginald Macan’s 
essays on the subject. Again, when telling us 
of the discoveries at Mycenz and Tiryns, the 
editor does not supply any history of these dis- 
coveries, so that the reader cannot learn the 
great deserts of the late Dr. Schliemann in this 
department. Such an omission is surely an 
injustice to his memory. It is of far less 
importance that a similar injustice is done to 
the memory of Cicero’s friend Appius Claudius, 
who hoped to make himself remembered by 
building propylea (now discovered) to the 
temple at Eleusis (p. 460). It is not the editor's 
fault that in the chapter on the history of 
Greek sculpture much more importance is 
assigned than it deserves to the great altar of 
Pergamon, while there is not a word about the 





vastly superior tombs of Sidon (now at Constan- 
tinople). Probably this article of Mr. Ernest 
Gardner’s was written for the ‘ Encyclopedia’ 
before the great Sidon discovery ; if so, it should 
have been brought up to date. We will not 
quarrel with what is said concerning the Greek 
national character (p. cvi) or concerning the 
conductof Elgin regarding the Parthenon (p. 207), 
though a knowledge of Dodwell’s evidence—he 
was an indignant spectator of what was done 
—has persuaded us that the editor has ex- 
tenuated the artistic crime of the British 
ambassador. On the other hand, we do pro- 
test against the account of Mount Athos, which 
appears to us not founded on autopsy, but 
carelessly compiled from books. In the first 
place, the map of Northern Greece and Mace- 
donia stops short of Athos. There is no special 
map of the promontory. The account of the 
treasures of each monastery is either omitted or 
so vague as to be useless. It is said that Prof. 
Lambros ‘‘has already published the results of 
his examinations.” That is not accurate. The 
first volume of his catalogue of the MSS. was 
published last year by the University Press at 
Cambridge. The second volume on the five 
great monasteries has not yet seen the light, so 
far as we know, even in Greek. But there are 
worse mistakes. In enumerating the monas- 
teries the great Russian Serai, close to Karyes, 
is omitted. The editor is not even aware that 
Simopetra, the most picturesque of them all and 
probably the finest mediwval building of the 
kind in Europe, was burnt to the ground some 
two years ago. Still less, of course, does he 
know of the fires of controversy now raging on 
the Mount, concerning the right of conducting 
the Ascension Day service in the chapel of the 
summit. That great dispute has enveloped the 
whole life of the monks for some years, and 
has been carried, we hear, for its decision 
even to the infidels at Constantinople. Of all 
the suggestions which we have made, of all the 
criticisms which those who have laboured to 
know the country are impelled to make, this 
last is the most serious. The sheet in the book 
(2c) which contains Athos should be replaced 
by a fuller and better account, and this would 
not disturb the rest of the text. A few trifling 
matters may here be added for the benefit of 
a future revision. On p. xxxix line 11 seems 
to have fallen out, and what remains is unintel- 
ligible. On p. xli we are told that the Turkish 
escorts which the traveller requires ‘‘are well 
paid and fed by the Government.” That is de- 
lightful news for many who have hitherto had 
to pay and feed their zaptiehs. On p. xevii 
the famous Hermes at Olympia is spoken of as 
one of the images of the gods purposely con- 
cealed by its worshippers, and so saved from 
destruction. What is the evidence for that 
statement? But we must not continue this 
carping. Ina book so full of research and of 
detail it is well-nigh impossible that every 
statement should be accurate, or, even if accu- 
rate, should escape criticism. Nor should dis- 
satisfaction with a page here and there blind the 
reader to the solid merits of a book which must 
have made very great demands on the skill and 
the diligence of its editor. In its fuller and 
better treatment of the Byzantine and Frankish 
ruins in Greece it marks a distinct advance 
over its predecessors. Indeed, the earlier guide- 
books were almost silent upon this great and 
interesting field of Greek archeology. But 
rising on stepping-stones of their dead selves 
to higher things, even Mr. Murray’s hand- 
books can only gradually reach perfection. 

Mr. Murray has sent us another of his 
guide-books in a greatly improved shape, viz., 
his Handbook for Ireland. If any one will com- 
pare this, the fifth edition, with the fourth, 
published in 1878, he will be surprised at the 
change. The information is much more copious, 
especially in regard to archzeological matters ; 
and though the volume contains over five 
hundred as against fewer than four hundred 
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pages, it is, thanks to the employment of thin 
paper, lighter than its predecessor. Another 
most admirable feature is the profusion of 
excellent maps. In this respect Mr. Mur- 
ray’s handbooks used to be deficient, but 
the present edition of the Irish guide-book is 
better furnished with maps than any book of its 
class that we haveseen. Mr. Cook, the compiler, 
is not a good writer, and he often indulges in 
slipshod expressions, sometimes attaining to an 
unintentional but bitterly true sarcasm, as when 
he speaks of the ‘‘ Queen’s Colleges whose stu- 
dents undergo courses for the Royal Univer- 
sity”; but he deserves credit for the great 
amount of information he has got together and 
the way he has arranged it. Altogether this 
volume is an admirable help to the tourist. 

London in 1896 (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.), 
compiled by Mr. H. Fry, is a useful enough 
volume in its way, and has reached its sixteenth 
issue. We observe that Sion College is so 
spelt in the letterpress, but Zion on the 
bird’s-eye view.—Cassell’s Guide to London is 
excellent and very cheap at sixpence.—Messrs. 
Dulau have sent us a translation in two volumes, 
by Messrs. J. F. and F. Muirhead, of Helbig’s 
valuable Guide to the Public Collections of Anti- 
quities in Rome. The bibliographical references 
are rather too exclusively to German authorities, 
but that is a common failing of the learned 
Teuton ; otherwise there is no fault to find. 

Under the rather inappropriate title of 
Brittany for Britons (Black), Mr. Douglas 
Sladen has written a pleasantly readable guide 
to St. Malo, Dinard, and other places in the 
neighbourhood. It will be found useful by 
visitors to those places, and will also entertain 
them. Miss Lorimer contributes a lively chapter 
on economizing in Brittany. 








ORIENTAL BALLADS AND FOLK-LORE, 


In his Ballads of the Marathas(Longmans& Co.) 
Mr. H. A. Acworth has given a spirited version 
of several poems representing typical chapters 
of the national life of one of the most interest- 
ing of the Indian peoples. The earlier ballads 
deal with events in some of the more important 
campaigns of this warlike race. The book is 
suitably prefaced by an introduction giving a 
résumé both of the history and literature of 
Maharashtra. But when the author gets away 
from his vernacular Marathi he seems rather 
out of his depth. Pali is clearly not one of his 
strong points, whatever he would have his 
readers believe. He quotes (p. vii) Turnour’s 
‘Mahavanso’ as mentioning a ‘‘hero Dham- 
marakitto,” and actually proceeds to add an 
absurd etymology of his own for this yratui- 
tously misquoted name, crowning his exploit 
by the childish exclamation, ‘‘ Phebus, what 
a name!” But a stronger exclamation may 
well be made by any scholar who refers to the 
passage, and there finds repeated mention of 
no *“thero” at all, but a Buddhist ‘ elder” 
(thero) with the perfectly straightforward appel- 
lation of Dhamma-rakkhito (‘* law-protected ”’). 
The statement (p. xxii) that the Saptashti (sic) 
is the only extant work in Maharashtri Prakrit 
is also quite incorrect. It would be well, too, 
to correct the very numerous errors (including 
one in the very first word, the dedication) in 
the rather indifferent Nagari type used in the 
book, and also to transcribe all native names 
into Roman letters on a fixed plan. ‘‘ Popular” 
spelling is hopeless. In some cases it seems to 
have misled Mr. Acworth himself, as it pleased 
him to spell the name of his heroine ‘* Yamooni,” 
which, if connected with Yamina (Jumna 
river), must not be accented on the second 
syllable. But these blemishes scarcely touch 
the substance of the book, which contains good 
original work in a field fresh to most readers of 
poetry. Especially attractive are several pas- 
sages in the last ballad, which is, we are told, 
taken from a number of fragments. If so, they 
are skilfully joined, and ‘‘ perhaps some modern 
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touches here and there redeom” them ‘‘ from 
the charge of nothingness.” 


Old-World Japan: Legends of the Land of the 
Retold by Frank Rinder. With Illus- 
trations by T. H. Robinson. (G. Allen.)—This 
little book, got up with all the care and luxury 
distinctive of Ruskin House, would form an 
excellent Christmas present. The stories are 
prettily told, and even more prettily illustrated, 
and, founded as they are on translations (by 
various more or less competent hands) of the 
Japanese originals, they preserve something of the 
perfume of the old Dawn-Land literature. Still 
we cannot say that they are altogether faithful 
presentations—they are over-literarized, if one 
may use the expression, and much of the 
quaint naiveté of their prototypes has been 
lost. Neither the teller of the stories nor 
their illustrator seems to be familiar with 
Japanese life or lore; otherwise such German 
abominations as Tschiotaro (Chotaro) and 
Yaschima (Yashima) would have been avoided, 
and to the many pretty girl faces in the wood- 
cuts more of the peculiar charm of the maidens 
of Dai Nippon would have been given. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


Mr. Le GaLLienNne’s second series of Prose 
Fancies (Lane) is not equal to his first : it con- 
tains too much of what can be termed nothing 
else than hack work. Take, for instance, the 
paper called ‘The Boom in Yellow.’ It is the 
stuff which almost anybody could reel off, and 
which no one is a penny the wiser or the happier 
for reading :— 

“Tt is in the quality, in the diversity of the things 

it colours, rather than in their mileage or tonnage, 
that yellow is distinguished, though, for that matter, 
we suppose, the sun is as big and heavy as most 
things, and that is yellow. Of course, when we say 
yellow we include gelden and all varieties of the 
colour—saffron, orange, flaxen, tawny, blonde, topaz, 
citron, &c.” 
If a Board-school child were to write like this 
his answer might almost be thought worthy of 
reproduction in a magazine article devoted to 
the humours and follies of examination papers. 
And this article is not the only instance in this 
book of laborious evolutions of the inane. There 
is an evident want of sincerity in too many of 
the articles : a fair example of this is in the paper 
entitled ‘The Fallacy of a Nation.’ We have some 
hesitation in criticizing this, as we so entirely 
disagree with the sentiment expressed in it ; but 
our real grievance against the article is not the 
view enunciated, but the foolish way in which 
it is expressed. A man is at perfect liberty to 
hold that patriotism is an absurd delusion, but 
he should at least pay such a widely held supersti- 
tion the compliment of arguing against it with 
some show of conviction and thought. You cannot 
settle such a matter off-hand by cheap phrases 
like this: ‘‘For what is ‘national greatness’ 
but the glory reflected from the memories of a 
few great individuals? and what is ‘public 
opinion’ but the blustering echoes of the 
opinion of a few clever young men on the 
morning papers?” or by such maudlin senti- 
mentalities as this : — 

“All the great and good, clever and charming 
people [the writer, to wit, presumably] belong to 
one secret nation, for which there is no name unless 
it be the Chosen People. These are the lost tribes 
of love, art, and religion, lostand swamped amid the 
alien peoples, but ever dreaming of a time when 
they shall meet once more in Jerusalem.” 

The author is hardly more successful when he 
attempts light playfulness, as in ‘A Seventh 
Story Heaven’ or ‘ Variations upon Whitebait.’ 
It is difficult to point out where the defect 
comes in, unless it be an uneasy consciousness 
created in the reader’s mind that the author is 
constantly saying to himself, ‘‘ Come, let us be 
like Lamb, fantastic and childlike,” and that he 
does not possess Lamb’s tender feeling and 
transparent genuineness at bottom. No reader 
cares in the least about Mr. Le Gallienne’s 





sausages, and one feels he doesn’t either, 
whereas Lamb’s roast pig is absorbing. There 
is one essay on ‘The Greatness of Man’ which 
seems to have more reality and conviction in 
it, and that is the best in the book. If Mr, 
Le Gallienne would only write what he really 
feels, instead of what he thinks clever, he would 
succeed far more than he does, and would, as 
he can, write good literature for which we could 
be grateful. 


Mr. W. Park, JuN., has written an excellent 
and sensible treatise on The Game of Golf (Long- 
mans). Of course no one can learn to play the 
game from this or any other book, but the volume 
before us contains many useful hints, and it does 
not err, as many writers do, in the direction of 
giving minute directions as to playing any par- 
ticular stroke. Mr. Park strongly inculcates 
the advantages of style. The golfers who have 
become so numerous of late years are apt to 
fancy that skill counts for little, and to trust to 
iron clubs, sturdy shoulders, and a good strong 
pair of arms ; but if they read this volume care- 
fully, some of them may begin to see that 
skill, and not force, is the main element in 
legitimate golf, and that to hit a ball fairly 
and truly is a much more satisfactory thing 
than to force it along with a ‘‘mashie.” Mr. 
Park, although he invented the ‘‘bulger,” 
an innovation not to our taste, wisely warns his 
readers against putting their trust in new-fangled 
devices, The truth is, when a novice or a 
clumsy golfer buys a novel invention, he is so 
anxious to see how it works that he bestows un- 
usual attention on addressing his ball, and con- 
sequently plays better than usual—a result he 
attributes to his new acquisition, but really due 
to the extra care he bestows on his hits, for 
when familiarity with his club makes him care- 
less, his play speedily returns to its normal level. 


The Adventures of John Jewitt (Clement Wil- 
son), relating the experiences of a Hull black- 
smith, armourer of the Boston, an American 
ship which was seized by the Indians of Nootka 
Sound in 1805, has an interest apart from the 
graphic descriptions of the author, who for two 
years was a captive among the natives of that 
then almost unexplored region. For it is 
edited with introduction and notes by the late 
Dr. Robert Brown, commander of the first Van- 
couver exploring expedition, a man of science 
and a traveller, whose later life, spent in the 
hard work of journalism, appears to have been 
shortened by excessive labour. The writer of the 
sympathetic memoir prefixed to this reissue of 
Jewitt’s narrative hopes that the life and scien- 
tific labours of the explorer of Greenland and 
Morocco, and the industrious botanist, may yet 
be given to the world. Dr. Brown’s own ex- 
periences among the Indians date from 1863, 
when he cruised along the western shores of 
Vancouver Island in a sloop manned by two 
fur traders and a boy. In spite of the changes 
of fifty-eight years, his observations tended to 
give him a strong impression of the truth of 
those recorded by Jewitt. Two facts stand 
out in his introduction: one, that Nootka 
is @ misnomer, arising from some misunder- 
standing on the part of Capt. Cook; the 
other, that the numerous Indian tribes decimated 
each other by internecine wars before Jewitt’s 
time and since, and that in their case depopula- 
tion has not sprung from vices of European 
introduction. The narrative of the sturdy 
armourer, who with the sailmaker were the 
only two spared in the massacre of the Boston’s 
crew, bears every internal evidence of genuine- 
ness, and testifies to much address and manhood 
on the part of the captive, while recording in 
a good deal of detail the manners of an expiring 
race. Several editions in America, and at least 


two reprints in England, testify to the popularity 
of the book in the first two decades of the 
century. 

A curtous book is The Case of John Bull, by 
Georges Montbard (Hutchinson & Co.). It is 
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a dialogue between England and France, in 
which each of them tells the other some ex- 
tremely disagreeable half-truths. France gets, 
on the whole, the best of it. Everything that 
is unpleasant about Egypt and the Transvaal is 
raked up with very considerable ability. Appa- 
rently the work has been written in French and 
translated, and it contains five or six uncorrected 
errors of French or geographical spelling. It 
is just possible, however, that these are intended 
to throw the reviewer off his guard. The 
author is not quite so French in his views as to 
accuse us of the crimes which are laid to our 
charge by the French press. We lately noticed 
a full account in an important Paris paper of 
the disguising in Arab costumes of the British 
rufians who were selected by England to kill 
the Marquis de Morés; and the writer proved 
his case to the few who in France might doubt 
him by explaining that it was already a well- 
known fact that Commandant Riviére was killed 
by Britons dressed as Chinamen with pigtails ! 
There are a few passages in the present book 
in which the author takes a line which is really 
friendly to ourselves ; as, for example, where 
he gives us the excellent advice to make a clean 
sweep Of all our old naval and military methods, 
to reorganize and double our fleet—‘‘a task that 
willtakeyoutenyears. Until then, faites le mort.” 
There may be more doubt about the advice he 
also gives to throw open the officering of the 
navy, and to accept for it talent no matter 
whence it comes; but it seems equally well 
intended. On the other hand, as a rule, the 
author is more occupied with the usual French 
criticisms on our conduct, and with disagreeable 
quotations from German papers, showing what 
our friends of Central Europe think about us— 
such as an extract from the Berlin Evening 
Post, which describes how the British lion 
growls, but, being a’miserable brute, cannot 
bite, and makes humble bows when it hears the 
crack of the showman’s whip. Our conduct 
towards France in 1870 is expressed as follows, 
when we are told what we shall do in the next 
war :— 

“You will sell your old stocks to combatants and 
spectators indifferently, will send Bibles to the 
wounded, your compliments to the conquerors, 
letters of condolence to the vanquished, and, in the 
boundless gratitude of your heart, you will for ever 
praise the Lord for his blessings.” 

For those who hold the well-founded belief 
that R. L. Stevenson’s ‘Prince Otto’ is one of 
the best of modern books, and one of those 
which are the most likely to live in English lite- 
rature, it is pleasant to find it translated into 
French. But the translation which reaches us 
fom Mr. John Lane is a curious one. Le 
Roman du Prince Othon is from the pen of an 
Englishman, Mr. Egerton Castle, the swordsman 
and graceful writer upon the art of fence. There 
is an enormous amount of labour in his work, 
and, although it is most meritorious, the result 
is not quite French and not quite Stevenson. 
At the same time the increasing body of Steven- 
son admirers in France may be interested in 
studying this attempt to represent somewhat 
closely his literary style in another tongue. The 
difficulties of Mr. Castle’s task are so great that 
we do not wish to be severe, but we can hardly 
recognize the bird which, in the famous love 
scene, ‘‘uttered broken and anxious notes,” 
when we are told of him that he ‘‘chantait 
dune voix inquidte, entrecoupée.” 


We have on our table the issue for 1896 of 
the excellent Handbook for Jamaica (Stanford) 
of Messrs. Musson and Roxburgh; and also 
the July edition of Lean’s Royal Navy List 
(Witherby & Co.), a well-established work of 
teference. 


Tue veteran literary historian Heinrich 
Diintzer has just issued a third edition (Leip- 
ry Wartig) of his Erléuterungen to Goethe's 

yrische Gedichte.’ The volume embodies 
the results of the latest criticism, and being 
ilmost entirely rewritten it may be considered 





as a perfectly new production, which circum- 
stance is the more remarkable because the 
author only last Sunday celebrated his eighty- 
third birthday. 

WE have on our table Sketches of the English 
Glee Composers, by D. Baptie (W. Reeves), — 
The Second Madame, by M. L. McLaughlin 
(Putnam’s Sons),— Dr. Jameson’s Raid: its 
Causes and Consequences, by the Rev. J. King 
(Routledge),—The Waterloo Reader, Standard 
IV., by R. Balchin (Abbott, Jones & Co.),—The 
Florentine Painters of the Renaissance, by B. 
Berenson (Putnam’s Sons),—Fvrench Dramatic 
Scenes: Twelve Short Plays, by C. Abel-Mus- 
grave (Arnold),— Visual Arithmetic for Juniors, 
arranged by J. Wulfson (Philip & Son),—Diet 
in Sickness and in Health, by Mrs. E. Hart 
(The Scientific Press),—Jnsect Life, by F. V. 
Theobald (Methuen),—A History of Money and 
Prices, by J. Schoenhof (Putnam’s Sons),— My 
Dear Grenadier, by S. B. Reid (Macqueen),— 
Tales from the Terrace, by an Old Parliamentary 
Hand (Downey & Co.),—The Face of a Soul, by 
J. Dawson (The Unicorn Press),—His Cuban 
Sweetheart: a Novel, by Col. R. H. Savage 
and Mrs. A. C. Gunter (Routledge),—Haro ! 
Haro! Haro! or, a Terrible Invocation, by 
F. Warren (Diprose & Bateman),—Youth: 
a Poem of Soul and Sense, and other Poems, 
by M. Monaham (The Albany Publishing 
Co.), — Poems, by R. Loveman (Alabama, 
Burion),—Poems of England, with Notes by 
H. B. George and A. Sidgwick (Macmillan),— 
Random Rhymes, by Sam Wood (Barnsley, 
W. R. Massie), — Tellis and Kleobeia, by 
R. Brown, jun. (Nutt),—The Song of Roland, a 
Summary for English Readers, by A. Way and 
F. Spencer (Nutt),—The Parallel History of 
the Jewish Monarchy, Part II., arranged by 
R. Somervell (Clay & Sons),—Our Lord Jesus 
Christ **made known the Church,” by H. A. 
Olivier (Frowde), — Stijlaffectatie bij Shake- 
speare, by M. Bosse (Ghent, Engelcke),—and 
Die Therapeuten und die philonische Schrift vom 
beschawlichen Leben, by P. Wendland (Leip- 
zig, Teubner). Among New Editions we have 
Etidorhpa; or, the End of Earth, by J. U. 
Lloyd (Cincinnati, the Robert Clarke Co.),— 
My Doctors, by a Patient (Skeffington), — 
Mediterranean Winter Resorts, by E. A. Rey- 
nolds-Ball (Kegan Paul), — Black’s Shilling 
Guide to the English Lakes, edited by M. J. B. 
Baddeley (Black),—Black’s Guide to the English 
Lakes, edited by A. R. Hope-Moncrieff (Black), 
—and The Land of the Hibiscus Blossom, by 
Hume Nisbet (Ward & Downey). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH, 


Theology. 
Parfait’s (Paul) The Arsenal of Devotion, cr. Svo. 3/6 cl. 
Tyndall's (Rev. C. H.) Object Sermons in Outline, 3/6 cl. 
Law. 
Poliock’s (Sir F.) A First Book of Jurisprudence for Stu- 
dents of the Common Law, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Poetry. 
Benecke’s (E. F. M.) Antimachus of Colophon and the Posi- 
tion of Women in Greek Poetry, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Burns's (R.) Poems and Songs Complete, chronologically 
arranged by W. S. Douglas, Life by Prof. Nichol, 12/cl. 
Morris’s (A.) Passing Thoughts in Verse, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Political Economy. 
Vincent's (J. E.) The Land Question in North Wales, 5/ cl. 
Geography and Travel. 
Sibree’s (Rev. J.) Madagascar before the Conquest, 16/ cl. 
Philology. 
Beaure’s (Prof. A.) Manuel Pratique de la Correspondance 
et des Opérations de Commerce, Tome 2, 8vo. 3/3 net. 
Science. 
Braithwaite's Retrospect of Medicine, Vol. 113, 6/6 cl. 
Campin’s (F.) Constructional Iron and Steel Work, 3/6 cl. 
(Weale’s Series.) 
Cheyne’s (W. W.) The Objects and Limits of Operations for 
Cancer, 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Clowes (F.) and Coleman’s (J. B.) Elementary Practical 
Chemistry, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Fothergill’s (W. E.) Manual of Midwifery, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Hill's (L.) Physiology and Pathology of the Cerebral Circu- 
lation, 8vo. 12/ el. 
Imperial Health Manual, ed. by A. Roche, cr. 8vo. 2/6 net. 
Morris’s (Rev. F. O.) Natural History of Nests and Eggs 
of British Birds, revised by Tegetmeier, Vol. 1, 15/ net. 
General Literature. 
Bjérnson’s (B.) The Fisher Lass, 12mo. 3/6 net. 
Carmichael’s (M.) Sketches and Stories, Grave and Gay, 3/6 





Clingham’s (C. I.) That Girl from Bogata, a Novel, 2/ bds. 

Cooper's (E. H.) The Enemies, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Grant’s (J. C.) Torriba, a Princess of the Amorayes, 2/6 cl. 

Hardy’s (T.) Life’s Little Ironies, cr. 8vo. 6/cl. (Wessex 

ovels, Vol. 14.) 

Higgins’s (L. R.) The Put-and-Call, 8vo. 3/6 net. 

Hungerford’s (Mrs.) Peter’s Wife, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

M‘Kerlie’s (H. G ) The Radical’s Wife, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Mansfield’s (R. B.) New and Old Chips from an Old Block, 
cr. 8vo. 5/.cl. 

Nisbet's (H.) The Rebel Chief, a Romance of New Zealand, 
cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Nordau’s (Max) The Malady of the Century, cr. &vo. 6/ cl. 

Pontoppidan’s (H.) The Promised Land, from the Danish by 
Mrs. E. Lucas, er. 8vo. 3/6 net. 

Winter’s (J. S.) A Magnificent Young Man, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 


FOREIGN, 


Theology. 
Buhl (D. F.): Geographie des alten Palistina, 6m. 60. 
Dalman (G.): Das Alte Testament e. Wort Gottes, 0m. 50. 
Kriiger (G.): Die Entstehung des Neuen Testamentes, 0m. 60. 
Lietzmann (H.): Der Menschensohn, 2m. 
Texte u. Untersuchungen, brsg. v. O. v. Gebhardt u. 
A. Harnack, Vol. 14, Part 4, 6m. 


Law. 
Leist (B. W.): Alt-arisches Jus civile, Part 2, 10m. 
Philosophy. 
Pfleiderer (E.): Sokrates u. Plato, 18m. 
Rickert (H.): Die Grenzen der naturwissenschaftlichen 
Begriffsbildung, Part 1, 6m. 
History and Biography. 
Sethe (K.): Untersuchungen zur Geschichte u. Altertums- 
kunde Aegyptens, Part 1, 24m. 
Geography and Travel. 
Gervais-Courtellemont : Mon Voyage 4 la Mecque, 4fr. 
Philology. 
Delitzsch (F.): Assyrisches Handwérterbuch, Part 4, 
10m. £0. 


Gerber (W. J.): Die hebriiischen Verba denominativa, 
7m. 50. 
Pausanie Grecie Descriptio, edid. H. Hitzig, Vol. 1, Part 1, 
Book 1, 18m. 
Science. 
Dannemann (F.): Grundriss der Naturwissenschaften, Vol. I, 


6m. 
Oppel (A.): Die vergleichende mikroskopische Anatomie 
der Wirbeltiere, Vol. 1, 14m. 
Riecke (E.): Lehrbuch der Experimental-Physik, Vol. 2, 
1 Y 


0m. 
Spalteholz (W.): Handatlas der Anatomie des Menschen, 
Vol. 1, Part 2, 3m. 
General Literature. 
Friedmann (F.): L’ Affaire Kotze, 3fr. 50. 
Masson-Forestier : Remords d’Avocat, 3fr. 50. 
Richebourg (E.): La Jolie Dentelliére, 3fr. 50. 








PROF. ERNST CURTIUS. 

Germany has lost the doyen of her historians 
of antiauity, and the only man who could 
be compared with Theodor Mommsen for the 
dignity and long usefulness of his life. His 
talents were widely different from those of his 
great colleague in ancient history. While 
Mommsen devoted himself to Rome, and more 
especially to the political and juridical problems 
in her history, Ernst Curtius turned to Greece, 
and there rather to the artistic and social side 
of Greek life. He had the privilege of visiting 
Greece early in life, and in such august company 
that he was able to command more time and 
money for his travels than are vouchsafed to 
most professors. But he made a noble use of 
his opportunities. In the first place, he pro- 
duced a complete and exhaustive description of 
the Peloponnesus, a work still and always of 
value for its research and for its appreciation 
of topographical problems. Then he so stimu- 
lated the interest in Greece at the German 
Court, where he was always a persona grata, that 
we may regard him as the main author of the 
magnificent enterprise which discovered the 
treasures of Olympia. Lastly, he produced not 
only a remarkable ‘History of Greece,’ but 
many essays on the topography of Attica 
which will keep his name alive for many 
generations. It is through his history that 
he is known to the English-speaking world 
of scholars. This book supplied, with curious 
felicity, the very points in which Grote’s 
monumental work was deficient. Curtius was 
a mere child in his knowledge of politics when 
compared with Grote. But in his estimate of 
the historical value of the old legends, in his 
delicate appreciation of the artistic genius of 
the Greeks, above all in his living knowledge 
of the country, he far surpassed his great English 
predecessor. While giving his work this full 
acknowledgment, it must be repeated that the 
student of Hellenic politics must still turn to 
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Grote ; the inability of Curtius to grasp this side 
of history was shown clearly enough when he 
attempted to write leading articles for a well- 
known German paper. But in all other respects 
his history was a real advance upon older works, 
and made him a great reputation. The English 
version was, unfortunately, twice as costly as 
the original, and wants all his notes and illus- 
trations, so that the student must be cautioned 
to judge the work by the original only. It was, 
moreover, the model followed by later writers 
on Greece, though few could attain the grace 
and pieturesqueness with which Curtius por- 
trayed the country and its people. In private 
life he was a genial and kindly man, always 
ready to encourage his juniors, and quite free 
from the jealousy that often infects men of 
learning. His death has deprived the world 
of a figurehead in one great department of 
ancient lore, but he was far more than a figure- 
head ; he was a living and working man in a 
society of able and conscientious colleagues. 








THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN 1896. 


THE last twelve months have undoubtedly 
presented a scene of educational excitement ; 
but the main area of disturbance has been 
rather around the relations of the State to the 
Voluntary and Board schools than around either 
public schools or universities. It is true, no 
doubt, that disturbances which take their rise 
from theological differences have a singular 
knack of spreading ; the comparatively tranquil 
theological atmosphere of the public schools will 
be assailed some day by a crusade, an attempt 
at ‘‘ capture”; some of our idols will disappear ; 
are we strong enough, intelligent enough, to in- 
sist and secure that the new objects of worship 
shall be animating and progressive ? An athleti- 
cized community is an ideal field for a narrow 
orthodoxy, for the ‘‘ deep slumber of a decided 
opinion.” 

The personal changes during the now expiring 
school year have not been very numerous. All 
who can admire energy and genius for school 
work will have heard with sorrow and sympathy 
of the retirement, through broken health, of 
Mr. Tancock, lately head master of Rossall 
School. His excellent work at Charterhouse 
raised him to high rank in the profession ; it is 
deeply to be regretted that he could wear one 
of its crowns for so short atime. Mr. Way, of 
Warwick School, takes the vacant place at 
Rossall ; Mr. Bolland, of Worcester School, 
has taken clerical promotion, and is succeeded 
by Mr. Chappell, of Marlborough. Nor must 
we forget to chronicle the death of one too 
much forgotten, Dr. Jacob, head master emeritus 
of Christ’s Hospital, and, in earlier days, of 
Sheffield and of Bromsgrove. He ruled Christ’s 
Hospital in difficult days, and earned the respect 
and affection of his pupils, and has passed away 
at an advanced age just when a fairer prospect 
seems to be opening for the old school. All 
will have read with satisfaction a recent letter 
from Dr. Bell announcing that the ‘‘long con- 
tention” has reached its close by reasonable 
concessions. 

The biennial Conference of Head Masters 
was held at Eton in December last. For the 
purpose for which the Conference really exists— 
that is, for debate, not for legislation—it was a 
distinct success, and put in evidence a body of 
opinion from which we think some useful 
developments may be fairly expected. The one 
topic on which the Conference seems doomed to 
“mark time ” without advancing an inch is that 
of the scholarship examinations at Oxford and 
Cambridge and their inconvenient effects on 
public schools. The difficulty, of course, is one 
for which the head masters are not responsible : 
it is caused by the independence and mutual 
jealousies of the colleges, over which the 
University has, in this matter, no control. An 
effective grouping of the scholarships is on 





almost every conceivable ground to be desired ; 
but the leading position of Trinity at Cam- 
bridge, of Balliol at Oxford, accentuates the 
difficulty and increases other jealousies, and 
even the wise views of men like the President 
of Magdalen seem to have no effect ; the gates 
of concession are barred, and the head masters 
beat their solemn wings against them in vain. 
It is obvious that the uncontrolled independence 
of the individual colleges is a boon for which 
the collective universities, and those who 
‘* feed ” them, have to pay very dearly. 

The friendly attitude of the Conference 
towards the scheme of Mr. Bryce’s Commis- 
sion on Secondary Education was remarkable. 
The substantial agreement, on many points, of 
the Commission with the previous draft report 
of the head masters’ committee no doubt put the 
Conference into good humour with itself, and 
was, perhaps, dwelt on too complacently. But 
there is really no doubt that, if only there were 
parliamentary time for anything nowadays, the 
omens are favourable for a true constructive 
reform of our secondary education. 


More interesting, because more hopeful, was 
the discussion on entrance examinations at 
public schools. It is a distinct sign of the times 
that the preparatory schools are attaining 
a certain solidarity, and appealing in a 
friendly spirit to the public schools to consider 
their requirements. The central question may 
be said to be this—Is it wise that children 
between ten and thirteen years of age should 
be trained in four languages—that is, three as 
well as their own, the latter being, as a rule, 
the most neglected ? Something like unanimity 
prevails, both at preparatory and at public 
schools, that the present system is unwise and 
a failure. There is always a temptation to 
fortify a rational view, not by the arguments of 
logic and experience, but by considerations likely 
to be popular, and some of the speakers seemed 
to us to fall into the error of arguing this matter 
as if the main evil was that boys were over- 
worked. Herein they laid themselves open to 
the clever and urbane ridicule of a writer in the 
Spectator, who assured the head masters that, 
even if they made the four languages six or 
seven, the boys would decline, as now, to be 
overworked, and that, therefore, the tender 
hearts of the head masters might be at peace. 
It is perfectly true in the main. No doubt 
small clever boys are often over-crammed for 
entrance scholarships; later on, able and anxious 
boys overwork themselves, and would do so 
under any system. But, taking preparatory and 
public schools as a whole, it is ludicrous to call 
them overworked; at the latter, particularly, 
we should say that many more evils, physical 
and moral, were due to underworked minds— 


Neglectis urenda filix innascitur agris. 


The real reason fora change of the system is not 
that the boys are overworked, but that the four 
languages, and especially the English, are badly 
learnt, because they are all learnt at once. None 
ofthem gives pleasure, none gets a fair Jodgment, 
because each is jostled by three others, as well 
as by mathematics, history, geography, and 
theology. In this way we contribute to the 
great visible paradox which we overlook because 
it has become so familiar-—the immense number 
of public-school boys of decent natural ability to 
whom the languages they have learnt for eight 
or ten years seem to present no resources, and 
whose minds become mechanical in work or 
decay in leisure. Of course, many causes con- 
tribute to this result, but it is well to attack the 
earliest cause. Principiis obsta: in other words, 
amend the bewildering curriculum in which 
children fumble at four languages at once, and 
end by being bored with all four—even their 
own. So far as we know, no good authorities 
really defend the present curriculum, though a 
few are nervous about the remedies, thinking, 
e.g., that postponing Greek means abolishing 
Greek, and that laying more stress upon English 





UE 
in a boy’s early training means dethroning the 
classics. 

On this point, at any rate, the head masters 
though as a conference they cannot legislate, are 
certainly not powerless, and the _ increagj 
solidarity of feeling among the heads of pre. 
paratory schools ought to facilitate the much. 
needed change. 

It is much to be wished that the omens of 
peace in the matter of Christ’s Hospital might 
be followed by a similar relaxation of the 
quarrel between the Charity Commissioners and 
St. Paul’s School. It is, indeed, by a singular 
perversity of fortune that the most striki 
educational success during this generation should 
be dogged and impeded by an apparently inter. 
minable wrangle, for which the authorities of 
the school are very little, if at all, responsible, 
The pamphlet recently issued by Col. Clementi, 
lately chairman of the governing body of St. 
Paul’s School, is not an impartial or dispas. 
sionate account of the situation, nor does the 
writer fully appreciate the difficulties of a body 
like the Charity Commissioners, who, in the 
nature of the case, must try to satisfy several 
conflicting interests at once. In some points 
he says either too little or too much—as, e.g, 
at the foot of p. 4, where it is difficult not to 
read in his angry comments a charge of distinct 
mala fides, which yet we are inclined to think 
he did not intend to make. If he did, it should 
have been more fully supported. Again, on p.7, 
he speaks of the Commissioners as ‘‘ foisting 
into their proposed new scheme, notwithstand- 
ing the remonstrances of the Governors, the anti- 
religious provisions of Section 16 of the En- 
dowed Schools Act, 1869”; and of ‘‘ their desire 
to place more in evidence their hostility to 
Christian teaching.”” These are unwise words: 
the faults of Government officials are obstinacy 
and love of red tape, not a frisky Voltairean- 
ism: neither is it irreligious to seek to give 
educational privileges to more religions than 
one. Suppose, for instance, per impossibile, 
that the older public schools were directed to 
make provision for the education of Jews or 
Roman Catholics as well as of Anglicans; it 
might be a foolish act, because the object could 
be much better attained otherwise, but to call 
it an irreligious one seems to us absurd. 

Nevertheless, we think Col. Clementi has a 
strong case against some of the Commissioners’ 
proceedings. It is much to be regretted that 
in the far past—1868—St. Paul’s was excluded, 
through the opposition of the Mercers’ Com- 
pany, from the Public Schools Act. If it is 
true that the late Lord Selborne—one of whose 
last public speeches, in 1894, contained a warm 
eulogium of the remarkable efficiency of St. 
Paul’s School—was anxious to place it under 
the protection of an Act of Parliament, it may 
not even now be too late to adopt some such 
remedy for a deplorable impasse. 

Speaking generally, we apprehend that the 
authorities of public schools are growing recon- 
ciled to the prospect of a Minister of Education, 
with control over secondary schools. The dis- 
tinction made by the Commission between 
local and non-local schools having apparently 
been recognized as reasonable, it is probable 
that the latter would, with the head master of 
Harrow and against the Commission, desire 
that in sanitary as well as in educational 
matters they should be subject only to central, 
not to local authority. Finally, we imagine 
that the demand for the registration of teachers 
in secondary schools is growing stronger every 
year. 








SIR THOMAS MALORY. 
Flax Bourton, Somerset, R.S.O., July 11, 1896. 
In reference to my note on Sir Thomas 
Malory in the Athenewm of this date, the fol- 
lowing may be of interest. It is taken from 


Halliwell’s edition of Warkworth’s ‘ Chronicle’ 
(Camden Society, 1839), pp. 6 and 7. 
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i . 
yssumed that ‘‘ Mallerye” is a corrupt spelling 
or another form of Malory :— 


«In the ix yere of the regne of Kynge Edwarde, 
at myssommere, the Duke of Clarence passede the 
to Caleis to the Erle of Warwyke, & there 
weddede his doughter by the Archebysshoppe of 
York the Erle of Warwycke brothere, & after- 
warde come over ayene. And anone aftere that, 
by ther assignment, there was a grete insur- 
reccyon in Yorkeschyre, of divers knyghtes, 
squyers, & comeners, to the nowmbere of 
xxtim'; & Sere William Conyars knyghte was therre 
capteyne, which callede hym self Robyne of Riddes- 
dale; & agens them aroose, by the Kynges com- 
mawndment, Lorde Harbarde, Erle of Penbroke, 
with xliij m'* of Walschemenne, the beste in Wales, 
& Humfray Stafforde, with vijm' of archers of 
the weste countre; & as thei went togedere to 
mete the northemenne at a towne, there felle ina 
varyaunce for ther logynge, & so the Erle of 
Devenschyre departed from the Erle of Penbroke 
withe alle his menne, And Robyne of Riddesdale 
came uppone the Walschmenne in a playne byyonde 
Banbury toune, and ther thei faughte strongly 
togedere, & ther was the Erle of Penbroke 
takene, & his brothere withe hym, & two m! 
Walschmenne slayne, & so the Walschmenne loste 
the felde the xxvi day of Juylle the same yere. 
The names of the gentylmen that were slayn of 
Walsche party in the same batelle...... And of the 
north party ther was slayne Sere Herry Latymere, 
sonne & heyre to the Lorde Latymere ; Sere Rogere 
Pygot, 5 James Conyars, sonne & heyre 
to Sere Jhon Conyars, knyght; Olivere Audley, 
uyere ; Thomas Wakes sonne & heyre ; William 
ie, squyere ; & many othere comyners ce. 
And in the same yere was made a proclamacy one 
atthe Kynges Benche in Westmynstere, & in the 
eyte of Londone, & in alle Englond, a general 
pardone tylle alle manere of men for alle manere 
insurreccyons & trespasses,” &c, 


This is evidently the pardon quoted in my 
former note. T. W. Wiiu1aMs. 


be 








MEDIEVAL CHESS. 


Ir Neckam’s description be read with care, 
it may be questioned whether, as F. asserts, 
he treats the game of chess “‘ entirely as a mili- 
tary diversion,” or supports the view ‘‘that it 
was played in Europe ordinarily or chiefly by 
soldiers.” He describes the pieces as ‘‘cum 
hostibus congressuri,” but the players, on both 
occasions that he mentions them, as ‘‘ludentes ” 
only. It is noteworthy that in the ‘ Dialogus 
de Scaccario,’ to which F. does not allude, but 
which must be rather earlier than Neckam’s 
work, there is an interesting allusion to the 
game. There also the pieces are the com- 
batants : ‘*In scaccario lusili quidam ordines 
sunt pugnatorum......in lusili, pugna commit- 
titur inter reges.” Moreover, there seems to 
bein the ‘Chanson de Roland’ a passage de- 
scribing chess as a game for the old and wise. 

On the other hand, an early and remarkable 
allusion, which may have escaped notice, is 
found in the ‘ Relatio de Standardo.’ That gallant 
veteran Walter Espec, addressing the English 
host before the Battle of the Standard (1138), 
assured them that, were not words needed, he 
would gladly take his rest, and amuse himself 
with dice or play chess (‘‘vel luderem aleis, 
aut confligerem scaccis ”), or, if this were deemed 
too frivolous for his years, would take to his- 
tory. Such a conjunction of the two pastimes 
illustrates the grouping together of ‘‘ scaccos et 
leas,” or ‘‘des eschax et des dez,” as frivolous 
amusements, that one finds at an early period. 
It was dice, however, not chess, that led to the 
quarrel between Robert of Normandy and his 
young brothers when they were at play ‘‘sicut 
nilitibus moris est”; and Neckam, whose 
chapter on dice precedes his observations ‘‘ de 
scaccis,” is far more severe on the ruin due to 
the former amusement than on the mere 
vanity” of chess, which, at the worst, led to 
those ‘‘repentinze indignationes, et furorem 
anim! indignantis,” now associated with golf. 

J. H. Rounp. 


_——. 





THE READES. 
Kenchester Rectory, July 3, 1896. 

In the article on E. A. Reade, C.B., in the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography,’ contributed 
by my cousin Arthur E. Reade, the following 
occurs: ‘‘John Read (1688-1756), one of the 
six founders of the city of Charlestown, is said 
to be a connexion.” 

This shifts the ground of the connexion 
between the American and English branches of 
our family from verified fact to nebulous hypo- 
thesis, and is unfair to both. In his memoir 
of Chief Justice Read, the alternative candidate 
of the North to Abraham Lincoln, in whose 
favour he retired rather than split the anti- 
slavery vote, the late Mr. Charles Reade ven- 
tured to advance a positive claim of relationship 
to that illustrious American citizen. He was 
the last man in the world to link himself to a 
celebrity without previous verification, and 
obviously the onus probandi rested with him. 
That he was able to substantiate his affirmation 
I can state without reserve, having had under 
my eye the genealogical data. His memory, 
therefore, should be relieved of the charge 
either of inaccuracy or of empty pretence, un- 
worthy a man of intellect and independence. 

As a matter of indisputable evidence, no 
descent has been more precisely proved — 
alike by wills, registers, and muniments—than 
that of the said John from Richard Read, 
brother of Sir Thomas, of Barton Court, Berks, 
and Dunstew, Oxon, a Cavalier of note. Our 
claim of blood-relationship to one of the most 
prominent of American houses, henchmen of 
Washington and Lincoln, may be remote, but 
can be amply demonstrated, and I regret that 
my cousin should have relegated it to the realm 
of pious opinion. Compton Reape. 





AINSWORTHIANA. 


A Lona seriesof manuscripts from thecollection 
of Miss Ainsworth, the daughter of the famous 
novelist, will come under the hammer of Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge on Thursday 
next. First in interest and importance is a lot 
comprised of fifty-six quarto sheets of the 
original MS. of ‘Jack Sheppard,’ entirely in 
the autograph of Ainsworth, with numerous 
alterations, excisions, and additions, accom- 
panied by George Cruikshank’s original sketch 
for the figure of Jonathan Wild, with the in- 
scription for the plate, ‘‘ Jonathan Wild dis- 
covers Darrell in the Loft,” in Ainsworth’s 
autograph. Miss Ainsworth states that no 
further portion of the original MS. is in exist- 
ence. There are also two characteristic letters 
from Thackeray to Ainsworth, in one of which 
he says :— 

‘‘Your terms are prodigiously good—and if I can 
see the material for a funny story you shall have 
it. That for whica Colburn paid in advance, and 
which he would not trust into the author’s hands 
until he got his money back, will run to 30, pos- 
sibly to 100 pages, and is too long for you. There ’s 
one thing I regret very much too, and must be told 
to you now in making a clean breast of it—is a 
certain paragraph in the next Punch, relating toa 
certain advertisement about contributors, ‘ not only 
of talent, but of rank.’ This moved my wrath ; and 
has been hardly handled. This was before our 
meeting and explanation—I always must think it 
a very objectionable advertisement—but shouldn’t 
have lifted my hand to smite my friend, had ex- 
planation come earlier, so that now you must be 
called upon to play the part of forgiver, in which 
I’m sure you will shine. Ever yours, my dear 
fellow, W. M. THACKERAY.” 


Six of the letters are from Cruikshank to 
Ainsworth. In one of these, dated March 11th, 
1840, the artist writes :— 

“T had just got home when I was honor’d by 
a visit from Mr. Bentley, who expressed consider- 
able displeasure at the plates, both for the ‘Guy’ 
and ‘Stanley Thorn,’ and gave me to understand 
that he should employ another artist......on the 
Miscellany besides myself. Upon this I declined 
having further to do with it, upon which he took 
his leave, not, however, without a good deal of hot 


In another letter, dated March 4th, 1841, we 
read :— 

“T hear nothing from you—in your various notes 
about the ‘Guy Fawkes’ you do not even advert to 
the subject......at length you announce a new work 
as a companion to the ‘ Tower’ without my name. 
I then conclude that you do not intend to join me 
in any new work, and therefore determine to do 
something for myself...... I was applied to by 
Chapman & Hall to join with them and Mr. 
Dickens in a speculation, which indeed I promised 
to do, should the one with Mr. Tilt be abandoned. 
However, I have still to hope that when you are 
disengaged from Mr. Bentley some arrangements 
may still be made which may tend to our mutual 
benefit,” 

An undated letter in pencil is of more than 
usual interest, as showing how interdependent 
author and artist were in producing ‘ The Tower,’ 
and goes far to justify Cruikshank’s claim of 
joint authorship. It runs thus :— 

‘*T enclose the fourth tracing. If you look at 
the plan of the Tower you will find an odd sort of 
building abutting the ‘Salt Tower,’ which perhaps 
you may make something of......Unless they pass 
through or under the building they would have to 
go under the Road to the buildings which run 
parallel with the outward ramparts...... The path- 
way or platform of the Rampart is hollow, and 
used by the inhabitants of the adjoining houses as 
cellers ” [sic]. 

Another letter, also in pencil, relates to the 
same work :— 

‘*T am almost afraid the execution is too horrible. 
Let me know what your opinion is by return of 
post. The tracing of Xit’s marriage you will have to- 
morrow. He is returning thanks, and the monkey, 
who is dressed up in his old clothes, is pulling his 
cloak ; judge his surprise, when he turns round— 
the monkey might jump on his back—Xit jumps 
off the table, runs off with the monkey on his 
shoulders. What say you to ravens or carrion crows 
hovering over the body of Dudley and sweeping off 





the scaffold?” 

This suggestion was subsequently adopted, as 
will be seen by reference to the plate. Yet 
another letter refers to this novel, and relates 
to the plate of the Masque :— 

“The Masque I have decided upon at last. One 
of the giants is dressed up, or rather cased up, to 
represent a tower of strength; on his head is a 
turret in which Xit as Cupid is seated,” &c. 

In this letter also Cruikshank suggests a scene 
which Ainsworth duly fils up :— 

“There is some vare fun and rough work, for the 
giant (mind the Tower uses his arms with a club in 
each hand) belabours and upsets the assailants.” 
The only letter from ‘‘ Thomas Ingoldsby ” is 
both curious and interesting. It is undated, 
but the postmark is 1839 :— 

‘*In perfect good faith and with the understand- 
ing that nothing save verbal and inconsequential 
alterations were to be made in your first two volumes, 
I requested Bentley to let me look over them in your 
absence...... I ventured to strike out the top motto of 
your third epoch, taken from the Gospels......The 
same objection in my mind applies to the mottoes 
attached to Epoch 2......do let me entreat you to 
cancel them. They will do your book more harm 
than anything that you could possibly do. The mix- 
ing up sacred texts with a work of fancy will revolt 
many persons who would otherwise read it with 
pleasure, and will afford your enemies such a handle 
as they will not fail to use powerfully.” 

Three of the letters are from John Forster ; 
and in one of the two from Sir Theodore Martin, 
dated Edinburgh, November 13th, 1838, we 
read :— 

“T sometimes write Boz with odds and ends, which 
generally, I suppose, he very quietly shelfs [sic], 
He told me, when I met him at your house, that a 
sketch of mine, a queer affair called ‘The Double- 
Bedded Room,’ was in the printer’s hands, and ecod ! 
it seems they don't mean to let it out of them 
again.” 

There are many other letters of greater or 
lesser lights in the literary firmament of half a 
century ago, and the whole series is one of very 
great interest. ; 








JUNIUS IN PARIS. 
In the Atheneum for May 4th, 1895, a letter 
signed Junius, which had appeared in the 
Morning Chronicle for September 7th, 1774, was 








* Halliwell says in a note, “So in MS., but probably a 
clerical error for xiiij MI.” —— 


breath being expended on both sides.” 


reprinted. At the time of the first publication 
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of that letter Francis was on the Indian Ocean, 
and he had been absent from England for nearly 
five months. Since then, the cleverly devised 
scheme for associating Philip Francis with the 
authorship of the letters signed Junius has, I 
believe, ceased to impose upon rational and 
intelligent readers. 

I have received several letters on the subject 
from literary men who take an interest in 
solving the Junius problem. One of them, 
Mr. Henry Harrisse, an American gentleman 
of ability and note as an author, has kindly called 
my attention to a curious document which was 
published in Paris not long ago. The magazine 
in which it appeared has a small but select circle 
of readers, being La Correspondance Historique 
et Archéolcgique. A contributor, M. Eugéne 
Asse, discovered among the secret correspond- 
ence of the archives relating to foreign affairs 
a letter from Count de Broglie to Louis XV., 
the Count having been employed, as is well 
known, for seventeen years in conducting his 
king’s secret correspondence. In this letter 
Count de Broglie introduces the name of 
Chamier as well as that of Junius. Now 
Chamier was a gentleman against whom Junius 
was bitter beyond reason or measure. Chamier 
was appointed successor to D’Oyly at the War 
Office after the appointment had been offered 
by Lord Barrington to Francis and declined. 
On January 21st, 1772, Chamier was gazetted 
deputy-secretary in the place of D’Oyly, and it 
is curious to find Chamier visiting Paris the fol- 
lowing year and in confidential communication 
with Count de Broglie. I add that, at the time 
Junius is said to have been in Paris, the frag- 
ment of ‘ Autobiography’ written by Francis, 
and published by Parkes and Merivale (vol. i. 

. 366), records that Francis himself was at the 

ague, arranging with M. de Pinto for the 
translation of his ‘ Essay on Circulation.’ M. 
Asse makes some comments on the letter of 
which I am about to give a translation, and he 
inclines to the view that Junius was Greatrakes 
or John Wilkes. That Wilkes was not Junius 
is, in my opinion, as certain as anything can be. 
Who Junius was I do not know; but I feel 
certain that, when the foregone conclusions con- 
cerning Francis are altogether abandoned, and 
when a painstaking inquiry is instituted, the 
real name of Junius will be discovered, and then 
all interest in the question will cease. As a 
contribution to the solution of that problem, I 
give the following translation of the Count de 
Broglie’s letter, which is headed :— 

COUNT DE BROGLIE TO THE KING. 

“In consequence of the permission which your 
Majesty has been pleased to give the Sieur D’Eon 
to enter into correspondence with the King of 
Poland, I have written the letter of which your 
Majesty will find the draft subjoined, and which 
will be forwarded as soon as you shall deign to 
sanction it. Your Majesty will observe that I 
mention the letters of a certain Mr. Chamier 
whom I saw yesterday, and who announced that war 
was imminent, as did another and an anonymous 

rsou styled Junius. I have been informed by 

r. Grandt, an Irish colonel in your Majesty’s 
service, living at Versailles, of the proceedings 
of Junius. He is of opinion that Junius can 
render very important services, either during war 
or peace, being intimately acquainted with the 
most secret designs of England. A few days ago he 
was introduced to M. d’Aiguillon [who had succeeded 
Choiseul as Minister of State], who, at the outset, 
seemed desirous of making use of him, and who 
desired M.de Guines [the French Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James] to employ and pay him. 
Moreover, Mr. Grandt maintains that M. d’Aiguillon 
had ordered him to write to M. de Guines to promise 
Junius an annual payment of 800 louis, which caused 
his departure for London, but that, since then, the 
Ambassador has changed his mind out of considera- 
tion for the English, and would neither emplo 
Junius nor reimburse Grandt the 50 louis for which 
Junius had drawn upon him. Whatever may be 
the truth about this matter, 1 am thoroughly satis- 
fied to be able to obtain information respecting these 
different persons through the medium of the Sieur 
D’Eon, without, at the same time, communicating 
to him the details which excite my curiosity. 
Paris, May 12th, 1773.” 

W. Fraser Raz. 





Literary Gossip. 


Next week we hope to print some letters 
of Burns. 


Tue Burns Exhibition, opened in Glasgow 
on Wednesday, to commemorate the cen- 
tenary of the poet’s death, although still in 
the initiatory stage in which confusion and 
incompleteness reign, already promises sub- 
stantial contributions—textual, biographical, 
and artistic—to the knowledge of the poet’s 
work and life. The present somewhat 
meagre show of manuscript has significant 
items for both poems and letters. The Knock- 
maroon and Adam collections would them- 
selves have been enough to establish the 
great practical value of the exhibition as 
an aid towards the yet distant definitive 
text. Some correspondence between Dr. 
Currie and Gilbert Burns relative to the 
premier biography will augment the material 
available for a right estimate of it. The 
attempt made to show all editions of the 
poet’s works, demonstrating a multiplicity 
suspected by few, foreshadows a real biblio- 
graphy in the ultimate catalogue. The dis- 
play of pictures and sculpture is catholic, 
but not striking ; and really the cork models, 
obviously manufactured ad hoc, would be 
more ornamental elsewhere. 


Messrs. Loneman have already in the 
press Mr. Lang’s Christmas book for 1896, 
‘The Animal Story Book.’ 


Tue life of St. William of Norwich, 
which Dr. J — and Dr. Montague 
James are jointly editing, will be issued by 
the Cambridge University Press in Sep- 
tember. Although Dr. Jessopp is confined 
to his room by a somewhat alarming tricycle 
accident, no delay in the publication will be 
caused by it, as his part of the introductory 
portion is already in the hands of the 
printer. 

Mz. E. Rivtey, Q.C., is going to publish 
through Messrs. Longman a translation into 
blank verse of Lucan’s ‘ Pharsalia.’ 


Tue August National Review will contain 
an article by Mr. George Meredith on Mrs. 
Meynell’s ‘ Essays.’ 

‘Tue Tovcn or Sorrow,’ recently pub- 
lished by Messrs. Dent & Co., and signed 
Edith Hamlet, is said to be by the Hon. 
Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton. 


Mr. Henry Farrar, editor of the ‘ Index 
to the Obituary and Biographical Notices 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1731-1780,’ is 
preparing an index to the births, marriages, 
and deaths recorded in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine from its commencement by Edward 
Cave to December, 1868. The manuscript 
is ready for the press, and printing will 
commence as soon as a sufficient number 
of subscribers’ names has been received. 

Mr. PowEt, of Cardiff, is going to pub- 
lish by subscription a photographic fac- 
simile of the Welsh Psalter printed by 
Bishop Morgan in 1588. The volume is a 
foolscap quarto volume of eighty - four 
leaves, including the title-leaf. The pages 
are not numbered, but the sheets bear the 
signatures a to Liiij. Of these 168 pages, 
two, the reverse of the title and the last, are 
blank. The volume is in black letter, and 
was, no doubt, printed by the deputies 
of Christopher Barker, who mer Dr. 

Bible. The facsimile has been 


Morgan’s 





es 


taken from one of the copies in the British 


Museum, which is in an excellent state of’ 


preservation. It will be preceded by a shor 
introduction, with illustrations, includj 
Ty Mawr, the birthplace of Bishop 
Morgan, facsimiles of portions of letters jn 
the Bishop’s handwriting, autographs of 
Maurice Kyffin, Richard Morris, &c. 

THE scheme of the Charity Commissioners 
for the constitution of the Welsh Centra] 
Education Board has now been approved 
by the Committee of Council and laid before 
Parliament. The income of the Board js 
to consist of 500/. from the Treasury, grants 
from the county © hte ge bodies, and the 
interest of the Meyrick and Betton funds, 
The Board will consist of nine ex oficis 
members and seventy-one elected repre. 
sentatives. 

To the August number of the Cornhill 
Mr. Patchett Martin contributes, partly 
from personal recollection, a biographical 
study of the late Sir Henry Parkes. 

Mr. Surron Pickeriye has been editing 
‘A Dialoge or Confabulation between Two 
Travellers, which treateth of Civile and 
Pollitike Gouvernement in Dyvers King. 
domes and Contries,’ for the Roxburghe 
Club. The volume, which has been printed 
from the original MS. (now in the library at 
New Lodge) of the author William Spel- 
man, uncle of the antiquary, is presented 
to the Club by the owner, Mr. Van de 
Weyer. 

Dr. Rupotr Kécet, Court chaplain to the 
German Kaiser, preacher at the Evangelical 
Dom in Berlin, and one of the most brilliant 
pulpit orators in Germany, died on July 2nd 
in his sixty-eighth year. He was a pro- 
lific writer, and some of his books passed 
through several editions. His collected 
essays, ‘Ethices und Aesthetices,’ were 
thoughtful, though not very profound, 
and bore witness to the wide extent of his 
reading. He was one of the contributors 
to the last edition of Herzog’s ‘Real- 
Encyclopidie fiir protestantische Theologie 
und Kirche’ (1877-1888). 


Tue Norwegians have recently done away 
with the study of Greek and Latin in their 
higher schools, which means, of course, the 
abolition of classical education altogether. 


Tue Zimes announces the decease of Mr. 
O’Byrne, the compiler of ‘ O’Byrne’s Dic- 
tionary of Naval Biography.’ 

Mr. G. W. Murpocn writes :— 

‘*In the note on the ‘partial dishabille’ por- 
trait of Dr. Johnson by Reynolds, which is to 
appear in a new edition of the ‘Lives of the 
Poets’ issued by Messrs. Kegan Paul & (Co. 
you state that it ‘has never been reproduced 
before.’ Is that so? A good many years ago, 
when I was engaged on a series of articles on 
the ‘Boswells of Auchinleck,’ I spent much 
time in the neighbourhood of Auchinleck House, 
and had many opportunities of visiting the 
famouslibrary. There I certainly saw a very fine 
engraving of such a portrait, dated 1770. It is 
in profile, and the half-shut eyes and the pecu- 
liar position of the hands give it certainly a very 
extraordinary appearance. Somewhere about 
1859 or 1860 John Murray published an edition 
of ‘Croker’s Boswell,’ which I purchased, and 
certainly still possess. In that work the same 
portrait was reproduced in a very much reduced 
form, but very beautifully engraved.” 


Tue Parliamentary Papers likely to be of 
the most general interest to our readers this 
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week are the Accounts of the British 
Museum for the Year ending March 3ist, 
1396 (9d.); Education, England and Wales, 
Minute modifying Article 73 of the Day 
School Code, 1896 (1d.); Education, Return 
of Contributionsin Aid to Public Elementary 
Schools (2d.) ; Education, Scotland, Report 
by the Accountant (6¢.); and Report, Evi- 
dence, &c., from the Select Committee on 
Stationery Contracts (1s. 11d.). 

Two lots of especial interest to Scott 
collectors ,will be sold at Sotheby’s on 
Thursday next. One of these is a volume 
comprising all the existing autograph manu- 
script of Scott’s ‘Don Roderick’ and por- 
tions of a number of other poems by Scott. 
The second lot is the original autograph 
manuscript of ‘The House of Aspen.’ 


—_—_ 








SCIENCE 

The Student’s Lyell: a Manual of Elementary 

Geology. Edited by John W. Judd, C.B., 

F.R.S. (Murray.) 
Iris a pity that so useful a book as Lyell’s 
‘Elements’ has been allowed of late years 
to fall from the high position which it so 
long held among our geological manuals. 
Teachers familiar with its many merits, but 
conscious that the progress of geology had 
rendered it antiquated, have naturally hesi- 
tated of late to recommend it as a guide to 
the student. Yet it was too good a book to 
lose, and Sir Leonard Lyell, feeling that 
a reissue was possible only after careful 
revision, wisely confided the work to one 
of his uncle’s friends who might be trusted 
to handle it with reverential touch. And he 
is to be congratulated on his choice of a 
reviser. It would, in truth, have been diffi- 
cult to find a more suitable editor than Prof. 
Judd; he saw much of the great master in 
his declining days, and has evidently thrown 
his heart into the difficult and delicate task 
of revision. While adding judiciously from 
our stores of recent knowledge, he has ex- 
cised only that which had grown obsolete, 
and above all has retained the spirit of the 
original, so that the work throughout re- 
mains Lyellian in philosophy. 
On opening the book, however, the first 
feeling is one rather of disappointment. 
The geological map forming the frontispiece 
ishardly worthy of the book, and the same 
remark applies to the profile of Lyell on the 
title-page. But on turning to the text the 
tritical reader soon notes the skill with which 
the editor has contrived to piece new cloth 
into the old fabric, and to give quite a 
modern look to a rather old-fashioned gar- 
ment. Towards the end of the volume, 
where, contrary to usual practice, the emen- 
dations become copious, we are forcibly 
reminded of the remarkable advance which 
petrology has made since the days of Lyell. 
Probably no two geologists in discussing 
the revision of such a work would agree as 
towhat is and what is not essential, what 
should be introduced and what omitted. 
It seems, for instance, rather a mistake to 
have awarded so much space, where every 
page was of value, to the figures and de- 
Scription of instruments for the determina- 
tion of underground temperature—a subject 
Which, however interesting it may be to the 
Seologist, is, after all, rather one for the 
physicist. On the other hand, it would have 
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been agreeable to have seen a fuller discus- 
sion of some of the modes of rock formation, 
which lie at the base of all sound geological 
knowledge. Although the present work is 
modelled on the lines of the well-known 
‘Student’s Elements,’ yet matter has been 
introduced from Lyell’s ‘Principles’; and 
if, by a slight amplification, an outline of 
the main subjects treated in so masterly a 
manner in that classical work could have 
been inserted in this volume, we are inclined 
to think that Judd’s ‘Lyell’ might have 
approached the condition of an ideal manual 
of geology. 

One of the most notable features in 
Lyell’s treatment of stratigraphical geology 
was his plan of describing the series of 
formations in descending order. This fea- 
ture Prof. Judd has wisely retained. We 
believe that in every other English work of 
importance the opposite order is followed— 
followed, of course, for the reason that the 
historical method compels us to start from 
the base of the scale, to commence with 
the study of the oldest rocks and gradually 
advance to the more recent. It is true that 
Lyell’s plan inverts the natural sequence of 
events chronicled in the stratified rocks; it 
reads the earth’s history backwards; it is 
as though we were to commence a history 
of England with the Victorian era. But 
notwithstanding this inversion the descend- 
ing method has much in its favour, its 
prime recommendation being its simplicity. 

If the student begins his study of strati- 
graphy at the base of the scale, he plunges 
at the very outset into the midst of diffi- 
culties, and finds himself suddenly face to 
face with some of the most obscure pro- 
blems of geology. He is surprised that his 
teacher is unable to give him a clear explana- 
tion of the origin of a common rock like 
gneiss; he wants to know a good deal more 
about the crystalline schists than he can 
learn from either teacher or text-book; he 
is amused to find that doctors disagree as to 
whether the structure called eozoon is or is 
not an organic relic; and he is inclined to 
believe that geology after all must be little 
more than a tissue of uncertainties. But 
if he follows Lyell’s method the case is 
altogether different. Difficulties enough he 
no doubt finds in the study of pleistocene 
geology, but they are far less grave than 
those which occur at the opposite pole of 
the scale. The gravels and sands and clays 
of the newer formations are, for the most 
part, so much like those which are in course 
of formation in river and lake and sea at 
the present day, while the fossils they con- 
tain are so similar in general terms to the 
forms of life still living on the earth, that 
the student feels quite at home at starting. 
And then, as he descends to formation after 
formation, he passes gradually from the 
familiar to the strange—meeting his diffi- 
culties not in crowds, but one by one. This 
surely is in accordance with all rational 
principles of teaching; and for this reason, 
if for no other, Judd’s ‘Lyell’ deserves 
warm commendation. But after studying 
this work and acquiring a general familiarity 
with the subject, the student would do well 
to start afresh, and, with some other manual 
in hand, to ascend the stratigraphical ladder 
from its lowest rung, and thus trace the 
events recorded by the strata in the normal 
sequence of their occurrence. 





The Zoological Record. Vol. XXXI. (Gurney 
& Jackson.)—We regret that we have been 
prevented directing earlier attention to the 
volume of ‘The Zoological Record,’ which deals 
chiefly with the vast amount of reflection on, 
and observation of, animals which worked its 
way into print during the year 1894. The 
‘Record’ appeared early in November, 1895, 
which is a _ of time considerably in advance 
of any hitherto touched. That in itself is a 
matter for congratulation, and, considering the 
size of the volume before us, we may say of 
the greatest credit to the editor. But we are 
inclined to think that it has been bought at too 
high a price; it was only to-day that we con- 
sulted it with regard to a point in the syste- 
matic history of the Crustacea, to find, to our 
dismay, that it, as well as the reports on Arach- 
nida, Myriopoda, and Prototracheata, as well as 
that on the Coelentera, are all wanting. Nor is 
this the whole story: the recorder of Sponges 
and Protozoa took up in the first half of last 
year a colonial appointment, so that his two 
records are quite incomplete. We sincerely 
hope that all this will be put right in the 
volume for 1895, and that it will be both com- 
plete and appear early. We are, to tell the 
truth, weary of playing the mentor to ‘The 
Zoological Record,’ and would fain return to 
those halcyon years in which we used to signal 
out parts for especial praise. 

The Mechanism of Men-of-War. By Fleet- 
Engineer Reginald C. Oldknow. (Bell & Sons.)— 
The second volume of the series ‘‘ Royal Navy 
Handbooks ””—of which the first was ‘ Naval 
Administration,’ by Admiral Sir Vesey Hamilton, 
lately reviewed by us in the literary portion of 
this paper—is almost completely a volume of 
popular science, giving diagrams of Belleville 
boilers and of the engines of modern men-of- 
war, with full accounts of the latest improve- 
ments, but told ina popular style. Where the 
author deals with the navy in general, he is, 
perhaps, not so fully competent as he is upon 
his own subjects. He attacks, for example, the 
maintaining in commission of forty-five slow 
ships, unable in war either to fight or to run 
away, and he suggests that their existence would 
mean 4,000 men knocked off the strength of the 
navy and hiding from an enemy. That is hardly 
the case. These ships would be laid up, and 
their crews transferred, on the station, to the 
fast ships which would be sent out from England 
at the beginning of the war. 








MEDICAL LITERATURE. 


In a little volume entitled The Growth of the 
Brain (Scott), Prof. H. H. Donaldson, of Chicago, 
has collected most of what is known about the 
size, growth, structure, functions, decay, and 
education of the human nervous system. He 
begins with a general account of the develop- 
ment of the ovum and method of growth of the 
entire body, considers fully the size and weight 
of the brain and describes its structure, and 
finally estimates the bearing on education of the 
facts he has accumulated. His work is a com- 
pilation showing very unequal knowledge in 
different parts, and with but little addition of 
original observation. He seems to regard as 
new the old and well-established doctrine that, 
as regards life insurance, there is increased risk 
when the weight is below the proportion proper 
for height and age. He rejects as _untrust- 
worthy the weight of brain often attributed to 
Byron of 2,238 grammes; and in the table of 
brains of eminent men, which he has compiled 
from records by Marshall and Manouvrier, no 
brain is heavier than that of Cuvier, which 
weighed 1,830 grammes. Thackeray’s, at fifty- 
three, weighed 1,644; Whewell’s, at seventy- 
one, 1,390; De Morgan’s, at sixty-five, 1,498; and 
Babbage’s, at seventy-nine, 1,403. The inventor 
of the calculating machine was anxious that 
his brain should be weighed after death, and 
though it proved less heavy than he probably 
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expected, being far less than that of Lord 
Chancellor Campbell, the post-mortem revealed 
a subsidiary fact of great interest. His gall 
bladder contained numerous gallstones of which 
he never complained—conclusive evidence, in 
one so easily provoked to complaint as Babbage, 
that such calculi may be present without causing 
any symptoms. Prof. Donaldson demonstrates 
that there is an anatomical indication of the 
probability that there is a limit to the wisdom 
of age by a table showing that the spinal 
ganglion cells of a man of ninety-two contained 
only five per cent. of nucleoli in their nuclei, 
while the same cells in an infant contained 
fifty-three per cent. of visible nucleoli. Greaves, 
the follower of Robert Owen, was fond of de- 
claring with emphasis, ‘‘As being is before 
knowing and doing, soI affirm that education 
can never repair the defects of birth,” a piece 
of dogmatism which it is interesting to compare 
with Prof. Donaldson’s view of education :— 

‘*Education consists in_ modifications of the 
central nervous system. For this experience the 
cell elements are peculiarly fitted. They are 
plastic in the sense that their connections are 
not rigidly fixed, and they remember, or, to use a 
physiological expression, tend to repeat previous 
reactions. By virtue of these powers the cells can 
adjust themselves to new surroundings, and further 
learn to respond with great precision and celerity 
to such impulees as are familiar because important.” 
The book is intended for the general reader, 
and its information, if not original, is neverthe- 
less trustworthy, and sets forth a large collec- 
tion of interesting facts. 


Ein mittelenglisches Medizinbuch. Herausge- 
geben von Fritz Heinrich. (Halle, Niemeyer.) 
—tThe tract published for the first time in this 
volume is an addition of some value to the mate- 
rials for the history of medical practice in Eng- 
land. It is a collection of about three hundred 
miscellaneous receipts, including some formule 
of incantation, which are chiefly passages of 
hagiological legend or apocryphal Gospel history. 
The six MSS. used in the edition are all in the 
British Museum, and belong to the fifteenth 
century. One of these is printed literatim 
(except that the contractions are expanded in 
italics), and the readings of the other copies are 
given at the foot of the page. Whether any 
other MSS. exist the editor does not say, nor 
does he indicate the sources from which the 
receipts are taken, though, as they have headings 
in Latin, it may be presumed that many of them 
are translated from medical books in that lan- 
guage. The editorial illustration furnished is 
confined to linguistic points, and even with 
regard to these is far from adequate. There is 
no glossary, and only a few of the words are 
explained in the notes. Several of the explana- 
tions are incorrect, and most of the words which 
are marked with a note of interrogation as being 
obscure might have been interpreted with a 
moderate amount of sagacity and the use of 
some very obvious sources of information. An 
editor of a Middle-English text who confuses 
the words for ‘‘elder” and ‘‘alder,” thinks 
that thunwanges means ‘‘upper lip,” and 
stumbles over such a well-known word as 
saundyver, cannot be said to be very well 
equipped for his work. The analysis of the 
phonology of the MS. used for the text is care- 
fully done, but contains some errors which can 
only be ascribed to ignorance. As to the accu- 
racy of the text we can say nothing. There are 
some suspicious-looking forms; but we have not 
observed any mistakes which it is impossible to 
attribute to the scribe. It is to be hoped that 
the prvof-reading has been better performed in 
the body of the work than in the introduction, 
where we read of ‘‘the North Biding of Jork- 
shire,” and there are one or two other misprints 
nearly equally glaring. In the editing of this 
valuable text Dr. Heinrich has had (and missed) 
an excellent opportunity for making his reputa- 
tion as a scholar. 








PROF. KEKULE. 


Cxemists all the world over will join with 
Germany in mourning the loss of Friedrich 
August Kekulé, the distinguished professor in 
the University of Bonn. Only last year, on 
resuming an old family name, he became known 
as Kekulé von Stradonitz, but it is not under 
this name that the brilliant organic chemist will 
be best remembered. Born at Darmstadt on 
September 7th, 1829, he was educated at 
Giessen for an architect, but the lectures 
of Liebig irresistibly attracted him towards 
chemistry. At Liebig’s recommendation he 
went to Paris, not to learn chemistry, but to 
acquire the French language and to widen his 
views ; and there it was that he fortunately 
became acquainted with Gerhardt. For a short 
time Kekulé lived in Switzerland as a chemical 
assistant, and he afterwards came to London to 
assist Dr. Stenhouse. Here he profited greatly 
by his acquaintance with Prof. Williamson, at 
a time when organic chemistry was passing 
through a critical period of its history. Return- 
ing to the Continent, he established a private 
chemical laboratory, of humble type, in Heidel- 
berg, where he carried on some notable re- 
searches on the fulminates. 

Kekulé’s first professorship was in the Uni- 





versity of Ghent, whither he went in 1858, and 
where for nine years he lectured in French. At 
Ghent he was joined by Baeyer, with whom he 
had worked at Heidelberg. In 1867 Kekulé 
received a call to Bonn, and there he remained 
until his death, resisting invitations to other 
universities, and drawing around him year after 
year an enthusiastic band of chemical students. 

The principal works of Prof. Kekulé are his 
‘Lehrbuch der organischen Chemie’ and his 
‘Chemie der Benzolderivate,’ but he was the 
author also of a vast number of independent 
chemical papers. In 1885 he received the 
Copley Medal of the Royal Society. Kekulé’s 
original views on the constitution of the carbon 
compounds and his remarkable researches on 
the aromatic series gave a new impulse to 
organic chemistry, and contributed largely to 
place the science in its present elevated position. 
The student is not likely to forget the name of 
Kekulé in connexion with the famous ‘‘ benzene 
ring.” 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


Tue Report of the Savilian Professor of Astro- 
nomy at Oxford (Mr. H. H. Turner) to the 
Visitors of the University Observatory for the 
year ending April 30th last has been issued. It 
details the progress made with the taking and 
measurement of the photographic plates for the 
portion of the great Astrographic Survey assigned 
to Oxford ; and this (including zones + 25° to 
+31°) is nearly coincident with that assigned to 
Cambridge, so that it is at present under the 
special supervision of these two university 
observatories working in concert. Other mis- 
cellaneous investigations have been undertaken, 
particularly two series of plates of the small 
planets Pallas and Eunomia, for the purpose 
of testing the suitability of the photographic 
method for determining planetary, and thereby 
solar parallax, the results so far being encou- 
raging. Shortly after the Report was presented 
Prof. Turner started for Japan to take part in 
the observations of the total solar eclipse next 
month ; but he states that he can confidently 
rely on his assistants for efficiently carrying on 
the observatory work during his absence. 

Prof. Max Wolf has named seven small planets 
discovered by him some time ago, which have 
hitherto remained anonymous. Five of these— 


Nos. 330, 341, 342, 343, and 351, discovered in 
1892, on March 18th, September 25th, October 
17th, November 15th, and December 16th—areto 
be called Adalberta, California, Endymion (name 
selected at discoverer’s request by Dr. Bidschof), 
Ostara, and Yrsa respectively. Two discovered 





in 1894, on March Ist and November Ist, are 





d Ilmatar and Ingeb 

now name matar and Ingeborg res iv 
It may be remembered that the yng Sy. 
designations had been selected by the late Prof 
Kriiger at Prof. Max Wolf’s request as the name 
of a planet found on March 19th, 1892; by 
it afterwards turned out that that body wag 
identical with one previously discovered by M, 
Charlois at Nice on September 9th, 1890, ang 
named by him Baptistina (No. 298). 

We have received the number of the Memorje 
della Societa degli Spettroscopisti Italiani for 
June. It contains two papers—one by Prof, 
Riccd on atmospheric spectral lines observed at 
Nicolosi (on Mount Etna) in Catania ; the other 
by the editor, Prof. Tacchini, on the distri. 
bution in latitude of the solar phenomena ob. 
served at Rome during the first quarter of the 
present year. 








MEETING FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Sar. Botanic, 33.—Election of Fellows, &c. 





Science Gossip. 


Dr. Hernricu Ernst Beynricg, the geologist 
and paleontologist, died a few days ago at 
Berlin in his eighty-first year. He was a native 
of Berlin, where he was born in 1815, anda 
younger brother of the famous chemist Ferdi. 
nand Beyrich, who died in“1869. Dr. Beyrich 
was Professor of Geology at the University and 
Director of the Natural History Museum. He 
was a most inspiring academical teacher, and 
gave a lively impulse to exact geological research, 
In addition to his numerous publications in 
paleontology and geology, he had the chief 
hand in the execution of the geological map of 
Prussia and the Thuringian States (1 : 25,000). 

Tue next International Congress of Elec. 
tricians will be held from the 4th to the 9th of 
August at Geneva. The meetings will take 
place in the great hall of the University. 











FINE ARTS 
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Catalogue of the Greek Coins of Troas, Aeolis, 
and Lesbos. By Warwick Wroth, F.S8.A. 
With Map and Forty-three Autotype 
Plates. (Printed by Order of the Trustees 
of the British Museum.) 


Tue time has really gone by for criticism 
of the catalogues prepared by the able staff 
of the Coin Department in the British 
Museum. Since 1878 thirty-nine substantial 
volumes have appeared, and their excellence 
in point of scholarship and technical numis- 
matic science has been generally recog- 
nized throughout Europe. Of these, seven- 
teen volumes relate to the Greek series, and 
are the work of the late and present keepers, 
Drs. R. S. Poole and B. V. Head, and of a 
late and present assistant, Prof. Percy 
Gardner and Mr. Warwick Wroth. Mr. 
Wroth has himself prepared the catalogues 
of the coinage of Crete and the Augean 
Islands (1886) and of Pontus, &c. (1889), 
and his latest contribution to the series is the 
present valuable treatise on the coins of 
Troas, (Dolis, and Lesbos. We say “ trea- 
tise” advisedly, for Mr. Wroth’s ample 
introduction and the foot-notes he has ap- 
pended to the descriptions of the coins raisé 
the work much above the level of a mere 
catalogue. These foot-notes are, we believe, 
a recent innovation in the system adopted 
at the British Museum, and we must 
say that they are a great improvement. 
They contain much information that could 
not conveniently be included in the textual 
description of the coins, nor yet in the 
introduction. Among other things they 
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ide full references to coins, not in the 
Pritish Museum, published in various numis- 
matic transactions, &c., and thus forestall to 
a considerable extent the suggestion made 
by Sir John Evans at a meeting of the 
Numismatic Society. To include detailed 
notices of all varieties not represented in the 
Museum would enormously increase the bulk 
of the catalogues, printed at a considerable 
cost to the nation, for which Sir John stands 
as trustee; but the total omission of all 
notice of really important links in the history 
of a coinage, merely because the Museum 
does not happen to possess the specimens, 
was an error in the opposite direction. Mr. 
Wroth has chosen a middle course, which 
seems to meet the difficulty. In his intro- 
duction he notices many coins not in the 
Museum, which are nevertheless of great 
value for the purposes of classification or 
illustration of types ; and his foot-notes form 
a bibliography of pieces published by other 
scholars bearing upon his subject. 

Another useful innovation we observe in 
the foot-notes is the mention of the collection 
towhich the coins formerly belonged, or the 
source from which they were obtained. This 
cannot be carried out uniformly, since many 
coins are bought, so to speak, ‘‘over the 
counter,’’ without the seller being able to 
throw much light on their provenance. But 
when a coin of Mytilene was brought to the 
Museum by the late Sir Charles Newton, 
itis obvious that the knowledge of the pro- 
venance corroborates the attribution. And 
even when coins come through intermediate 
collectors, it undoubtedly adds to the in- 
terest to be told that this piece belonged to 
the famous Wigan Collection, that came 
through Payne Knight or Borrell, from the 
Santorin Hoard, and the like. We are glad 
to see that at last due honour is being paid in 
this manner to the collectors who by gift, 
bequest, or merely sale have enriched the 
Museum cabinets, and we are not at all sure 
that if it were understood that donors’ 
names were published in the catalogues 
more rarities might not find their way gratis 
to the Museum : such is the vanity of ‘ poor 
human nature,” from which even collectors 
are not exempt ! 

The present volume, like its companions, 
appeals wholly to a scientific audience, 
and, indeed, offers less matter of general 
archeological interest than some of them. 
Qne would expect, perhaps, something 
specially interesting in the coin-types of 
the Troas and of Lesbos; but it will be 
remembered that the Ilium of history had 
no political importance before the time 
of Alexander the Great, and its coinage 
only begins at B.c. 300; whilst at Lesbos, 
though the lyre is charmingly suggestive, 
no one can say that the figure of Sappho 
does her ordinary justice. Nevertheless 
the representations of famous Lesbians, 
Pittacus, Aleseus, Sappho, Theophanes, and 
Iesbonax, give a certain—shall we say 
sentimental ?—interest to the imperial coin- 
age of Mytilene which the art of the en- 
gtaver certainly would not arouse. Other 
suggestive Lesbian types are the Kantharos 

the autonomous coins of Methymna, and 
the Dionysus of the imperial time, recalling 
“quot habet Methymna racemos.” In the 

exandria Troas coinage, the question 
whether the representation of Apollo Smin- 
eus reproduces Scopas’s cultus-statue in 
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the Sminthion—the temple stood near the 
sea, only a dozen miles or so from the city 
—is fully discussed by Mr. Wroth, and 
here, as usual, his foot-references comprise 
a bibliography of the debated point. 

A word of praise must be awarded to the 
fine series of forty-three autotype plates, 
which have long been a most valuable 
feature of the Museum catalogues. When 
coins are in good condition, nothing, we 
think, surpasses the results of this process 
for clearness, fidelity, and even artistic 
effect. The ‘personal equation” of the 
artist or engraver is, of course, absolutely 
neutralized. In worn coins, especially in 
copper, the results are not always quite so 
clear, and one rather misses that same 
‘personal equation,” which would, at all 
events, have made the inscriptions more 
legible and the figures less rough—possibly 
at some small cost to fidelity, however. 
Mr. Wroth’s map is another decidedly useful 
addition, and the indexes are all that could 
be desired. We congratulate Mr. Wroth 
on the completion of an arduous and difficult 
work, which will be fully appreciated by all 
competent scholars at home and abroad— 
especially abroad. 








A Brief History of Wood-Engraring from ats 
Invention. By J. Cundall. Illustrated. (Samp- 
son Low & Co.)— Without being due to original 
research or practical knowledge, this handy 
little volume gives in a small compass a good and 
trustworthy general view of the very large sub- 
ject to which the compiler devoted a good deal 
of attention. In Dibdin and Chatto, Lipmann 
and Mr. Linton, this skilful bookmaker has 
searched for notices of his subject, and 
brought together a good deal of reading 
and study that very successfully served his 
turn. Beginning with the old cuts of saints 
which the draughtsmen of the Low Countries of 
the fifteenth century produced in thousands 
and disseminated far and wide, he brings to 
view successively the block-books, the fables, 
illustrated Bibles, ‘ Hypnerotomachia Poliphili,’ 
Aldus’s typography, Caxton’s doings, the Dances 
of Death, Beham, Cranach, G. Tory, Plantin, 
Vecellio, Bewick, and the more modern men, 
Clennell, Harvey, S. Williams, and several more 
recently deceased. Mr. Cundall concluded with 
this pious and hopeful passage: ‘‘At present, 
much of the new process work which we find in 
such over-abundancein newspapersand magazines 
is slovenly to the last degree. On the other hand, 
now and then we see beautiful results, the best 
in the American magazines. Let us hope that 
the facile cheapness of the new craft—art it 
cannot be called—will in good hands soon 
achieve something more worthy of our regard.”’ 
Of course the writer of this passage knew 
what he was writing about, and recognized the 
danger (which is now only too plainly obvious) 
of the supersession of the art of the wood 
draughtsman by the “‘artist,” as he calls him- 
self, of ‘‘process.” The illustrations are 
numerous and excellent. 


Pictures from ‘Punch.’ Vol. V. (Bradbury, 
Agnew & Co.)—This instalment contains about 
four hundred cuts, many of them admirable 
specimens of the art of Charles Keene, 
John Leech, Mr. Du Maurier, Mr. P. May, 
Mr. L. Sambourne, and half a _ dozen 
less eminent hands, and they belong to all 
periods of our illustrious contemporary’s career, 
from his extreme youth to the more sedate and 
graver humours of his present age. It is prac- 
tically the sole defect of importance, so far as 
the general public is concerned, whose mem- 
bers are not fastidious as to the more or less good 
impressions of the designs in view, that instead 
of arranging these his best and only lasting 














wares in chronological order, the cuts in this and 
the preceding four volumes are placed higgledy- 
piggledy. Leech’s immortal design of the 
‘Tenants’ Dinner,’ showing how Old Turnip- 
tops longed for his host’s best Curagoa ‘‘in a 
moog,” which dates from 1859, is here with 
Mr. Partridge’s ‘Too Affectionate by Half,’ 
which belongs to 1893. These extremes might 
be set still more widely apart where cuts 
date, on the one hand, from 1851, and, on 
the other, from 1895. Had the arrange- 
ment been chronological, what a wonderful 
light would the _ series cast upon the 
humours, the costumes, the ideas, the facts, 
circumstances, and ‘local colours ” of the last 
half century! Apart from this let us gladly 
welcome Miss Lavinia Brownjones on her 
sketching tour, praise her industry and re- 
sources, admire the zeal that outran her dis- 
cretion, and sympathize with her in trouble ; 
with kindly joy let us meet Mr. Briggs again. 
In these cuts ‘‘Flunkeyiana” and ‘* Servant- 
galism” become to us nothing else than healthy 
signs of the times, of no more consequence 
than smoking by urchins. ’Arry in his cap, 
and his sweetheart, the guflin, in her queer 
hat and battered feathers, the man’s vile face 
and the woman’s viler attire and manners, 
are given so fully to the life in Mr. P. May’s 
studies that the future, when free education has 
done its best, will wonder at them. 

Mr. Atutson’s translation of M. J. Guiffrey’s 
monograph on Sir Anthony Van Dyck: his Life 
and Work (Henry & Co.) is, with one important 
exception, quite equal tothe original French work 
which we reviewed and praised highly in 1882. It 
isof the same size, somewhat large and needlessly 
cumbrous ; it is capitally printed, with remark- 
ably clear type and upon excellent paper ; it 
possesses a comprehensive and systematic index ; 
and the catalogue of Van Dyck’s works is of 
quite exceptional extent, well arranged, and 
far fuller than similar books in English, 
French, or German. These are, in fact, con- 
spicuously incomplete and out of date, Smith’s 
‘Catalogue Raisonné’ of 1831 being the only 
one at all worthy of notice. Until M. Guiffrey 
took the subject in hand the life and art of Van 
Dyck had been insufticiently dealt with, although 
his etchings and the numerous engravings after 
his pictures had been attentively studied by 
more than one competent writer on that section 
of the subject, and the ‘‘ Pictorial Notices ” of 
Carpenter had been enriched with not a few 
extremely important details. It was in the 
nature of things that Smith’s book, almost a 
marvel of its kind according to the standard 
of sixty years ago, could not satisfy the demands 
of modern inquirers, least of all those of 
the art critics of our time. He did not—and, 
indeed, could not—-see all the paintings and por- 
traits he described, and he was not so careful in 
his descriptions as was even then practicable. 
For instance, he declared that the Lord Arundel, 
whose portrait (his No. 322) belonged to the 
then Marquis of Stafford, was ‘“‘about sixty 
years of age” when he sat to Van Dyck; the 
fact being that it is impossible he can have been 
more than fifty years old at the time. Smith 
was often obliged to rely upon the descriptions 
of others, or to trust to hardly less fallible en- 
gravings. Again, his terminology was weak, and 
one cannot rely upon him as an authority 
for proper names. For example, he says his 


| No. 327 represents ‘‘ Margaret Lotharingen, 


Princess of Phalsbourg,” an incredible jumble of 
the names of the lady who was christened Hen- 
rietta ; and he said the picture belonged to Lord 
Carlisle, whereas it was the Duke of Hamilton’s. 
Apart from shortcomings such as these, the 
famous ‘ Catalogue Raisonné’ is, nevertheless, a 
wonderful compilation. M. Guiffrey’s catalogue 
of Van Dycks is a revised and greatly extended 
compilation, but, as catalogues must be 
obnoxious to the warning of Panizzi to 
a compiler, ‘‘If you have a passion for 
accuracy, never attempt to compile a cata- 
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logue,” it is not impeccable. The ‘‘one im- 
portant exception” to which we referred above 
concerns a very large proportion of the etchings 
which liberally adorn the French version, and 
which, having probably been reproduced from 
clichés of the plates themselves, are in the 
volume now before us frequently less excel- 
lent than we could wish. By the way, with 
regard to the page cuts there is little or no 
difference in the publications. Neither the 
author nor his translator has succeeded in 
discovering the name of the unknown his- 
torian who wrote the manuscript concerning 
Van Dyck now in the Louvre nor the cause 
of his undertaking so great a task. It 
remains to us to commend this capital work 
as incomparably the best biography of the 
painter—the production of a searching student, 
a sympathetic critic, and a pleasant writer. In 
the translation we have noticed only one tech- 
nical slip, on p. 130(p. 119 of the original), where 
we read ‘‘Italian earth” for ‘‘ pierre d Italie,” 
which should be Italian chalk. No mention 
occurs of the most important collection of Van 
Dycks ever made, that at the Grosvenor Gal- 
lery in 1887, nor of the great number of the 
master’s pictures which have been seen in the 
British Institution and Royal Academy exhi- 
bitions. Again, good as the catalogue is, it is 
by no means perfect. Thus Mr. H. Lonsdale’s 
superb Doge Andrea Spinola, which was at the 
Academy in 1879 and 1894, is not included ; on 
the other hand, M. Guiffrey has not had the 
hardihood to include in his catalogue of ori- 
ginals Mr. A. Kay’s version of the Grove 
portrait of W. Villiers, Viscount Grandison, 
holding a hat with plumes, which was No. 130 
at the Academy in 1893, and he errs in think- 
ing that the Dulwich portrait of Lady Venetia 
Digby ‘‘ adorns the gallery ” at that place. 








ILLUSTRATED VERSE. 

A Masque of Dead Florentines. By M. 
Hewlett. Pictured by J. D. Batten. (Dent 
& Co.)—Mr. Hewlett has written his masque in 
a kind of irregular measure, or rather, after the 
fashion of the old masques, concatenation of mea- 
sures, some of which are harsh, some vigorous 
and harmonious, and some decidedly sweet and 
beautiful. The author, as he says, ‘‘flouts 
chronology,” and with it, of course, history ; 
therefore his ‘‘dead Florentines” could only 
have met in that region where time is not, and 
accordingly Mr. Hewlett has his subject all his 
own way in that respect. The chorus, which, 
naturally enough, plays an important part in 
the piece, consists of twelve poets and 
twelve ladies, “robed alike in 
sad-coloured habits,” meet in a garden, and 
extol in rather rickety verse Dante and Michael 
Angelo. These dead worthies appear, and 
address the reader and the chorus in lugubrious, 
self-laudatory verses ; Beatrice, Laura, Petrarch, 
Fiammetta, Boccaccio, and others are con- 
cerned in the performance as it proceeds, and 
the conversation indulged in is rather sug- 
gestively voluptuous. Three ladies dance a 
solemn measure, the occasion for which is not 
distinctly obvious, although Mr. Batten’s design 
illustrating it is extremely graceful. We need 
not follow the masque beyond this point ; suftice 
it to say that a number of worthies are intro- 
duced, pass before the spectator, and describe 
themselves, while some of them are repre- 
sented in Mr. Batten’s illustrations. The only 
capital designs in the book are that mentioned 
above and the decidedly sweet Botticelli-ish 
figure of Simonetta with her gown full of 
flowers. Like the poem of Mr. Hewlett, the 
poetic inspiration of Mr. Batten’s designs may 
not unfairly be described as derived from 
Rossetti and Mr. Walter Crane. 


The Glowworm. By W. Manning. 
trated by W. Horton. 


who are 


” 


Tllus- 
(F. T. Sabin.)—There 


is much more freshness than strength in the 
graceful verses of Mr. Manning addressed to 





Titania’s lantern, the glowworm, in honour of 
his services to many benighted creatures of 
the pastures and the woods, the hedges and the 
streams’ sides. What parts of fairyland the 
glowworm lit up, what sprites, insects, reptiles, 
fungi, birds, hedgehogs, stoats, weasels, and what 
not, had the benefit of hislantern, Mr. Horton has 
set forth cleverly, and with sympathetic fancy. 

A London Garland (Macmillan & Co.) 
is a handsome, richly and variously illus- 
trated volume composed of poems “selected 
from five centuries of English verse” by Mr. 
W. E. Henley, who rightly and modestly says 
that it is not a full, much less exhaustive collec- 
tion of poetry associated with the metropolis, 
its sons and inmates, its buildings, history, 
honours, sufferings, and shame. Chronologic- 
ally arranged, the verses begin with Chaucer’s 
wonderful portrait of a London ‘“ prentice,” 
and end with Mr. Henley’s own grim account 
of a London fog :— 

——the insufferable. 
Thus vicious and thus patient, sits him down 
To the black job of burking London town. 

The verses include Spenser’s glorious ‘ Pro- 
thalamion,’ Nashe’s ‘ Winter Song,’ the lovely 
‘Song to Celia’ of Ben Jonson, Herrick’s 
charming ‘Teares to Thamesis,’ Suckling’s in- 
comparable ‘Ballad upon a Wedding,’ ‘ Sally 
in our Alley,’ Keats’s ‘Mermaid Tavern,’ 
Rossetti’s ‘ Burden of Nineveh,’ and a score or 
two more fine pieces. Some of the illustrations are 
first rate, but others are simply impertinences. 
Mr. Abbey, Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. Fulleylove, 
Mr. Haité, Sir J. Linton, Mr. P. May, Mr. A. 
Parsons, Mr. F. Sandys, and Mr. W. L. Wyllie 
are among the contributors, 








THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

In the National Gallery. By C. Monkhouse. 
Tilustrated. (Innes & Co.) — Whether Mr. 
Monkhouse was justified in considering that 
he had a call to write upon the ‘‘ Italian Pre- 
Raphaelites,” as he styles them, because a 
stranger in the National Gallery once asked him 
‘*if there was anything in these pictures to ad- 
mire except their age,” is a problem which he has 
endeavoured to answer by publishing a book— 
nay, two books, of which this is the second. 
But whether the art student will profit by 
them is a question to which there is, we fear, 
but one reply, and that not favourable. If Mr. 
Monkhouse had been content to let the art 
student alone, and had frankly told the world 
that he was anxious to be instructive without 
paying much attention to technical matters, 
not only would it have been right for him to do 
so, but the general reader and visitors who 
were rather abroad in Trafalgar Square might 
have been content to be taken by the hand and 
informed of a good many things critics and 
art students have not the slightest interest in, 
nor desire nor need to know. Mr. Monk- 
house writes sympathetically, so far as his 
purpose and range of thought allow him to do. 
He is a trifle sentimental, yet it is much to the 
credit of his judgment that he never attempts 
to get out of his depth. He rather resembles 
in this the late Lord Lindsay, although that 
distinguished amateur never, so far as we 
know, went so far as to write, like Mr. Monk- 
house, of ‘‘ the rapture of Perugino, the ecstasy 
of Botticelli.” We have never been able to see 
in Perugino’s pictures any quality we could 
describe as rapturous, On the other hand, there 
is real truth in the phrase ‘‘still religion” as 
applied to Fra Angelico’s inspiring motive in 
design. But we feel that if the writer of this 
book had known more of the miniaturists of the 
late fourteenth century and early fifteenth, he 
would never have thought that Fra Angelico 
was ‘‘the last disciple of Giotto, the first har- 
binger of Raphael.” Nor will Mr. Monkhouse 
persuade us that Fra Angelico ‘‘regarded 
painting only as a means of edification,’ and 
the painting of a mundane subject as little 
else than sacrilege. Benozzo Gozzoli comes 





in for some sympathetic and intelligent 
exposition at our author's hands — exposition 
which is, by the way, much more germane to 
the object of this book than much that precedes 
it about Fra Angelico; and Mr. Monkhouse re. 
minds that wonderful ‘* stranger,” whom he hag 
attempted to guide, that at San Gemignano ang 
in the Medici Chapel there are Gozzolis of a far 
more ambitious type than the quaint and pre 
little ‘ Rape of Helen,’ a predella piece by whic 
he is represented in Trafalgar Square. It ap 
that the substance, if not the whole of this book 
was delivered in the form of lectures to a class 
of ladies in the National Gallery itself. It wag 
more than questionable wisdom to print essays 
designed for no more ambitious purpose ; but 
the fact fully accounts for those inequalities of 
thought, strain, and even of style which pervade 
the book, as well as for slips such as might pass 
unnoticed in lecturing to popular audiences, 
Mr. Monkhouse, when speaking of ‘‘ landsca 
painting for its own sake,” cites Rubens and Van 
Goyen as the precursors of that form of art, 
Here he forgot Titian. Antonello da Messina 
is classed as a Sicilian artist, which does not 
describe the painter, who, and not his art, was 
born at Messina. 

The Madonna and Child. By E. Gilbert, 
Illustrated. (Hardy & Page.)—Mr. Gilbert 
tells us that in selecting“ six pictures from 
the large number in the National Gallery in 
which the Madonna is introduced, special 
regard has been paid to their appropriate- 
ness for reproduction by photo - mezzotint 
engraving. Accordingly it followed, perhaps 
as a matter of course, that the examples 
selected should be by Gio. Bellini, Perv- 
gino, Titian, Raphael, Correggio, and Sasso 
Ferrato, although a fitter master than Titian 
might easily have been found. We are 
willing to let this pass, especially as in 
his preface Mr. Gilbert writes that the 
pictures are ‘‘doubtless the outcome of a 
desire to emphasize an idea of human love in 
the Incarnation that arose about the time of the 
Renaissance.” It is not quite certain that Mr. 
Gilbert knows what he means by this aggrega- 
tion of words, and we are quite sure of our 
inability to find a meaning in the passage 
as a whole. Surely our author does not 
imagine that the ‘idea of human love in 
the Incarnation” actually arose, so far as art 
was concerned, at the time of the Renaissance. 
But apart from this and one or more question- 
able remarks of the kind which need not detain 
us here, it is right to say that the historical and 
illustrative notes before us upon the pictures 
and their painters, being freely if not chiefly 
borrowed from official sources and the National 
Gallery catalogue itself, are lucid and trust- 
worthy; but we do not know where Mr. 
Gilbert would have been without the help of 
this catalogue. His photo-mezzotint prints 
are extremely characteristic and pretty, neither 
blurred nor without formative elements of any 
sort, as ordinary mezzotints too often are, 
nor too black and devoid of light. On the 
contrary, Bellini’s ‘Madonna and Child,’ the 
group seated before a curtain, has lent. itself 
well to the process, and is only a little too 
black in the shadows, especially those of the 
flesh; in this respect it is curiously like the 
large print signed by Mrs. Cormack, which we 
lately reviewed. The Virgin’s robe, too, 18 4 
little obscure. The brightest and best of the 
prints before us is that which reproduces ‘The 
Virgin adoring Christ,’ by Perugino, a master 
whose style and methods, like those of the 
youthful Raphael, lend themselves to the 
ways of the camera. Capital, and rich in tints 
and tones, is ‘The Madonna and Child, 
SS. John and Catherine,’ from the Coesvelt 
Collection, as reproduced here. The other 
and almost equally excellent prints are ‘The 
Madonna and Child,’ the copy of the Bridge- 
water Raphael; Correggio’s ‘Holy Family i 
and Sasso .Ferrato’s ‘ Virgin in Prayer.’ 
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THE LEIGHTON SALE. 
Ovr forecast of the greatness of the prices 
to be obtained at the sale of the late Pre- 
sident’s effects has been fully verified, not 


only as regards the rare and, in some cases, © 
historically interesting examples of faience, furni- | 


ture, and antiquities, which we have not space 
to particularize, but as concerns many of the pic- 
tures named in this week’s report. The only 
exception of importance was the comparatively 
small price which, to the surprise of everybody, 
was obtained for the life-size, whole-length 
statue in bronze, ‘The Sluggard,’ compared 
with the 1,000/. paid by the Chantrey Fund 
for the companion statue of ‘An Athlete 
struggling with a Serpent,’ which is at South 
Kensington. The four large ‘‘upright” land- 
scapes by Corot, reported to have been 
sold for 6,000 guineas, were painted for Des- 
camps, and for some years hung in his dining- 
room at Barbizon. Leighton bought them, and 
they adorned his drawing-room at Kensington 
for a much longer period. He gave nothing 
like 6,000 guineas for them. They are 
exceedingly fine works, quite worthy of 
the position they so long occupied; on 
the other hand, they are much less 
finished than Corots usually are, being 
painted in a bold, broad style, with glowing 
colours, strong and impressive effects, and great 
wealth of tones. We may add that till they 
were hung in King Street they were practically 
unseen, so dark were the rooms at Barbizon 
and Kensington. Gainsborough’s portrait of 
a lady is most charming. The small, long 
Costa, with a boat lying on the beach, was 
agreat favourite of Leighton ; the same may be 
said of the moonrise view on the Oise, taken 
near Pontoise, by C. F. Daubigny, and 
the brilliant ‘Head of a Venetian Girl,’ 
by Heer van Haanen. The country is to be 
congratulated on Mr. Tate having bought, for 
his gift to the nation, Mason’s ‘ Landscape’ 
for 500 guineas. Millais’s ‘Shelling Peas,’ an 
exquisite instance of delicate tonality and re- 
fined coloration, was a gift, or rather came 
to Leighton by way of exchange. Mr. Alma 
Tadema’s ‘Corner of the Studio’ Leighton 
acquired under similar circumstances. It re- 
~~ part of the studio in Grove End Road. 

e total realized at the six days’ sale ex- 
ceeded 32,6001. 

The pictures and drawings were sold on 
the 11th, 13th, and 14th inst., the follow- 
ing being the highest prices realized. Studies 
in oil by Lord Leighton: The Coast of Asia 
Minor, from Rhodes, 64J.; another, 65/.; A 
Doorway, Algiers, 65/.; Head of a Girl, 521.; 
another, 63].; St. Mark’s, Venice, 73/.; Interior 
of St. Mark’s, Venice, 57/.; A Bay Scene, 
Island of Rhodes, 941.; A View on the Coast, 
Lindos, 78/.; Acqua Cetosa, Rome, 50].; A 
Study in the Campagna, with Monte Soracte, 
961; Study of a Man’s Head, 52/.; A View in 
Capri, 637.; Villa Malta, Rome, 527.; The Rocks 
ofthe Sirens, Capri, 52/.; another, 521.; In St. 
Mark’s, Venice, 65/.; Invocation, 511.; Carrara 
Mountains, 26/.; Kynance Cove, 15l.; Vittoria, 
641; Head of an Italian Girl, 501.; A View in 
the Campagna, 105/.; The Coast of gina, 
nix in the foreground, 78/.; A Woody Hill- 
side, 71. Pictures: Lord Leighton, The 
Triumph of Music, 162/.; The Head of a Girl, 
inwhite dress, 168/.; The Duel between Romeo 
and Tybalt, 152/.; The Fair Persian, 4411.; A 
Bacchante, 336].; The Vestal, 388/.; Rizpah, 
221.; Phryne at Eleusis, 273/.; Candida, 4621.; 
Wide Wondering Eyes, 378/.; Clytie, 115/.; 
Perseus and Pegasus, 514/.; ’Twixt Hope and 
ear, 346/.; Perseus and Andromeda, 6511. 
J Constable, The Hay Wain, study of the 
locality, 1577. ; The Shower, 210/. Corot, Morn- 
ing, Noon, Evening, and Night (the set of four), 


-; A Lake Scene, with figure and boat, | 


evening, 2621. 


C. van Haanen, A Venetian 
Girl, 1527. 


Sir J. E. Millais, Shelling Peas, 


7451. L. Alma Tadema, The Corner of the 
Studio, 1,890/. G. F. Watts, The Haystacks, 
3041. M. J. Bono, The Madonna and Child, 
, 1261. Paris Bordone, Hephestus and Thetis, 
1261. A. W. G., A Féte Champétre, in the 
gardens of an old Flemish chateau, 105/. B. di 
Siena, Christ bearing His Cross, 110/. Schia- 
vone, A Cassone Front, wood and mountainous 
landscape, 162). Tintoretto, Portrait of Paolo 
Paruta, Italian historian, 4411. G. Mason, A 
Landscape, with girl and calves, 5251. Dau- 
bigny, A River Scene, moonrise, 501. Draw- 
ings: T. Gainsborough, A Lady, in a landscape, 
3041. Sir E. Burne-Jones, Chaucer’s Dream of 
Good Women, 294].; Three Girls Dancing, 991. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

THE intention of the Government to inquire 
into the administration and circulation of certain 
art collections at South Kensington is decidedly 
laudable, and by no means arrived at too soon. 
It ought to be, and probably will be, extended 
so as to include the general arrangements of 
the museum, which has long ago passed 
beyond its original function of an appanage 
of the art schools of the country. The 
contents of the galleries are a good deal 
mixed, so that weeding and classification, 
the removal of many objects which belong 
by right to other institutions, and, above 
all, the preparation of several catalogues 
which have been delayed much too long, 
as well as the completion of some of 
those which, though far advanced, need to be 
revised, extended, and brought up to date, 
are measures to be recommended. The most 
important of these is the ‘Catalogue of Books 
on Art,’ very valuable even in its present 
state, whole sections of which are still in an 
inchoate condition, though nothing of the 
kind published by the Department is half 
so serviceable. The system, or rather no 
system, of labelling should be attended to; and 
the invaluable collection of casts from the 
antique ought to be placed in the large hall, 
where they could be seen. As the matter 
stands, everybody connected with the Depart- 
ment and zealous in its service must warmly 
desire a thorough inquiry. This, too, is the 
feeling of those who, like ourselves, are quite 
aware that a prodigious amount of unfair criti- 
cism has been lavished upon the Department, 
which, on the other hand, is by no means im- 
peccable. The official staff at South Kensington 
has, as a whole, a good many of the defects of a 
‘*scratch crew” in an eight-oared boat. 

Mr. Batsrorp is going to bring out ‘ Choir 
Stalls and their Carving : Examples of Miseri- 
cords insome English Cathedrals and Churches,’ 
sketched by Miss Emma Phipson. It will con- 
tain three hundred examples on one hundred 
plates, reproduced from the original sketches 
by the ‘‘ ink photo ” process. 

THE monuments removed from the Rolls 
Chapel, destroyed by the vandals of the Board 
of Works, have been placed in a zine shed for 
the present. The cost of pulling down the 
chapel and erecting the shed must be far greater 
than the expense of preserving an historical 
building would have been. 

Tue Greek Syllogos of Candia, notwithstand- 
ing the critical times the island is passing 
through, is still rearranging the Cretan Museum, 
which quite lately has been enriched by a 
number of important ancient terra-cottas. The 
compilation of its illustrated catalogue has 
been entrusted to the care of Dr. Savignoni, of 
the Archzeological School of Rome, who has 
been at work for more than two months. 

At Carthage during the last campaign Pére 
Delattre has discovered thirty more tombs 
| belonging to the Punic necropolis, which, added 
to those already found this year, bring the 
: number up to one hundred and twenty. Amongst 
' the grave-goods there are several Greek vases 








with figures of animals, and a terra-cotta lamp 
bearing a small Punic inscription. 








MUSIC 


——~— 


Modern Opera-houses and Theatres. By Edwin 
O. Sachs, Architect, and Ernest A. E. 
Woodrow, A.R.I.B.A. Vol. I. (Batsford.) 


Tuts splendid folio volume—profusely illus- 
trated, that is to say, with one hundred full- 
page plates and ninety-three sketches in the 
text—is the first of three, two of which Mr. 
Sachs commenced to plan in 1890, and later 
found that a third would be necessary in 
order to render the treatment of the subject 
comprehensive. The work is to deal with 
theatres recently erected in Europe, and is 
intended to be looked upon as a continuation 
of that on older playhouses by M. Contant, 
published at Paris in 1842, since which 
nothing of a comprehensive nature has 
been put forward bearing upon a similar 
theme. The first and second volumes will 
consist of essays, with illustrations, on 
modern theatres, and the third is to take 
the form of a complete treatise on theatre 
planning and construction, with supple- 
ments on stage machinery, theatre fires, and 
protective legislation. 

The examples included in the present 
instalment are from Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Austria, Russia, Scandinavia, and the 
Netherlands. In the second will be given 
descriptions of the principal establishments 
devoted to operatic and dramatic art in 
France, Italy, and Spain. Facing the title- 
page of the volume now before us is a view 
of what is ironically termed ‘‘ D’Oyly Carte’s 
Opera House,” that is to say, the palatial 
building at the corner of Charing Cross 
Road, which, for reasons easy of explana- 
tion, did not fulfil the purpose for which it 
was erected. Of the other theatres treated, 
seven are in Great Britain, three in Austria, 
six in Germany, two in the Netherlands, 
two in Scandinavia, and three in Russia. 
The names of the architects are, of course, 
stated, and also the dates of erection or re- 
completion. The oldest is the, externally, 
unpretending Wagner Theatre at Bayreuth 
(1876), and the latest completed the muni- 
cipal theatre at Tiflis (1896). For purposes of 
comparison the houses are divided into five 
classes, namely, Court, national and Govern- 
ment, municipal, subscription, and private 
theatres, the last two divisions being with 
or without Court, Government, or municipal 
subsidy. It is rightly said that 
‘the pride that a Continental Court takes in 
its theatre is most noticeable. Not only does 
the Sovereign use the building for the enter- 
tainment of his official and private guests, but 
no general and Court ceremony is complete 
without a visit to the Royal Playhouse.” 

The national, Government, and municipal 
theatres are primarily intended for art- 
education, and secondarily for the purpose 
of recreation. It is needless to add that we 
have no subsidized theatres in England. 
A box is sometimes rented by the royal 
family, and occasionally there is a so-called 
‘“‘oala”’ performance, but nothing more. 
There is no invidious distinction in this 
volume between the buildings where legiti- 
mate operatic or dramatic enterprises are 
offered and “‘ variety” theatres, the London 
selection including the Alhambra, but ex- 
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cluding Covent Garden, which, perhaps, is 
permissible, as in its vestibule, staircases, 
and auditorum our leading opera-house 
will not compare in architecture and decora- 
tion with even those in third-rate continental 
capitals where the lyric drama is encouraged. 
Severe comments are made, and by no means 
unjustly, on those who have taken sites 
and planned theatres in London. Too 
often they are jammed among sordid dwell- 
ings, and have, as a consequence, inade- 
quate means of egress in case of panic. 
Here are words pregnant with wisdom :— 

‘*The theatre on the Continent is one of the 
few buildings in the erection of which the archi- 
tect has, as a rule, no narrowly confined limita- 
tions as to expenditure. For the sake of having 
an edifice which shall do honour to the town, 
the citizens seem always ready to subscribe for 
the making up of deficiences or to guarantee 
any excess over the amount of the estimates. 
bakes I wonder when, if ever, in England, insane 
haste in piling up bricks will give place to the 
honest and thoughtful building of theatres 
which in conception and execution shall be the 
pride of future generations.” 

The first house noticed, and that at con- 
siderable length, with no fewer than ten 
illustrations, is the magnificent Hoftheater 
in Vienna, certainly one of the finest, if not 
wholly the finest, in Europe; and the last 
is the proposed New Court Opera-house at 
St. Petersburg, from designs by Victor 
Schroeter, which promises to be a superb 
edifice. To all interested in theatrical archi- 
tecture or management this book, beauti- 
fully printed and bound, may be strongly 
recommended for careful perusal. 








THE WEEK. 


Roya OPERA, COVENT GaRDEN.—‘ Aida.’ 
GERMAN EmpBassy.—Mr. Henschel’s Concert. 


Ir is in the strongest degree unlikely that 
Signor Lucignani, who essayed the part of 
Radames in ‘Aida’ on Friday last week, 
will take a prominent position at Covent 
Garden or elsewhere in London. He is said 
to be highly esteemed as an artist in Italy, 
but on what grounds it is difficult to per- 
ceive. He is not imposing in appearance, 
and his voice sounded thin and hard in the 
large theatre. Miss Macintyre, who con- 
tinues to make strides in her profession, 
was admirable, vocally and dramatically, 
in the titular part, and it was, on the whole, 
a good performance. 

It was somewhat of a pity that Mr. Hen- 
schel did not give his Carl Loewe centenary 
concert earlier in the season, and in one of 
the large public halls, for there would 
surely have been a satisfactory audience. 
The assertion, made in some quarters, that 
Loewe invented the German art ballad is 
scarcely tenable. To mention only two 
names, Schubert and Schumann accom- 
plished much in this direction; but there 
is a measure of distinctiveness in Loewe’s 
best examples. Some of those introduced 
at the concert on Friday last week, such 
as ‘The Erl King,’ ‘The Ruined Mill,’ 
‘Archibald Douglas,’ and ‘Henry the 
Fowler,’ show the composer's power 
in combining dramatic force with lyrical 
beauty, and the accompaniments are mas- 
terly. The selections from his chamber 
music proved less satisfactory, being sug- 
gestive of weak Mozart and Spohr. Mr. 
Henschel, who sang and accompanied to 
perfection, was ably assisted by his gifted 





wife, Mr. David Bispham, Miss Fanny 
Davies, and other artists, in a decidedly 
pleasing and instructive concert. 








THE BELLRINGERS’ NOTES ON HISTORY : 
ST. MARGARET'S, WESTMINSTER. 

Ir is a pity that the clerks of the church- 
wardens of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, during 
the sixteenth century, did not always add to 
their other perfections a recognition of the 
demands of posterity for the exactitude of 
dates. Many doubtful points might have been 
cleared up had the day and the month of 
various events been recorded as regularly as 
the regnal year. A certain rough dating we 
may institute by reference to the times 
of the appointment of the churchwardens 
(every two years about May) and the fixed 
yearly commemorations, as of the royal birth 
or coronation days, Christmas, and the peram- 
bulation on Ascension Day—the great event 
of the retiring churchwarden; and in the 
early years some modest refreshment seems to 
have been supplied for a few shillings, which 
grew in later years to expensive collations, 
sometimes costing as much as ‘‘71i. xviiis. ixd.” 

At the return of the parishioners the bell- 
ringers welcomed them. The weekly entries of 
funeral knells are proximately dated in their 
“weeks”; but I propose at present rather to 
note what manner of events struck the sixteenth 
century mind as subjects worth rejoicing over, 
and to measure their proportional importance 
by the scale of charges. I may also note the 
sudden increase of wages at plague times, and 
their gradual increase through Elizabeth’s reign. 
There are curious omissions. Some may have 
arisen from forgetfulness on the part of the 
churchwardens, or carelessness on the part of 
the scribe. It is more than probable that on 
some grand occasions the populace may have 
invaded the bell-towers, and delighted them- 
selves in expressing their triumphant joy 
gratuitously. Occasional royal ‘‘ removes ” may 
have taken place unnoted, by express per- 
mission being treated as ‘‘ private.” But royal 
ears must in general have become pretty well 
accustomed to the sound of bells. Wherever 
they went, bells greeted them and echoed after 
them. They must have liked it, for the church- 
wardens were fined when the duty was omitted. 
The wear and tear of the bells seems to have 
been very great; they were always requiring 
oil, frequently ropes, and occasionally clappers. 
Once or twice the bells themselves were cracked 
and had to be replaced. 

I cannot begin at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, because the books do not. The earliest 
preserved commences in 1530. On ‘‘Lammas- 
day” the ringers had a reward of 4d. for the 
‘*neale after the feast of St. Margaret.” Just 
before Christmas, 1539, they were paid 18d. 
‘*when my Lord Prince cam by.” In 1541 
entry is made of 14d. for ringing ‘‘ when the 
King came to hear the mass of the Holy Gost.” 
Dugdale (81 Hen. VIII. 28th day of April) 
speaks of the members of Parliament 
“in order proceeding from the King’s Palace at 
Westminster to the Monastery to the Mass of the 
Holy Ghost, every man in his Parliament Robes.” 
In 1547 the King came to hear the same mass 
again, but the ringers had only 6d. ‘‘On 
Christmas even, when the King came to the 
Parliament house, iiid.” The first entry in 
2 Edward VI. is curious :— 

‘* Also payd to the Kynges Amneyr when he wold 
have cealys upon the churche doores at the depart- 
i of the Kinges Majestie the 2nd day of July, 

ecause the belles are not rong.” 

The young King removed from Greenwich to 
Richmond on Whitsun Day in his fourth year, 
and ‘‘came to his place after Michaelmas.” On 
the 15th of October he came to Westminster. 
Next year the entry is fuller :— 

“Also payd to v. men to rynge a peale at the 
Kinges Majesties coming to Westminster the xv. day 
of October in the v. yere of his Maiesties reign xd.” 





In his sixth year, on June 27th, when he ‘“y. 
moved from Greenwich to Hamton Courte,” ang 
on October 10th, when ‘‘His grace came from 
his progress to Westminster,” the ringers haq 


16d. It is not noted when the 
reign ends. 

‘“‘Allso payde to the Ryngers the xii. day of 
August, when the Quenes grace went to Richmonde, 
and the 22nd day of September, when she came 
from Richemond to Westminster, and the 19th day of 
December, when her grace went to Richmond, 
the 30th day of December, when her grace came to 
Westminster, xvid.” 

“ Payd for bread and drynke on the Wensday to 
the Ryngers at the victory and overthrow of Wyat 
and his adherents, viijd.” 

“ For the Stallacion of Mr. Doctor Weston, Dean 
of Westminster, iiijd.” 

On October 21st* the Queen came to her 

first Parliament, and the ringers had 64, 
On May 29th the Queen went to Richmond, 
and on August 17th and 18th ‘‘the Kyng 
and Queene cam from Rychmond to South. 
wark, and thence to Westminster.” On the 
21st they came to the Minster, and on the 
23rd they went to Hampton Court, ‘‘ returni 
the 18th September together to Westminster,” 
On November 12th ‘tthe Kynge and Queen's 
Majestie cam to the mynster to the Masse of 
the Holy Gost.” The King went alone to the 
Minster on St. Andrew’s Day, and they only spent 
4d. on the bells, but gave 8d. ‘‘to the Ringers 
at the Reconciliation of the Church.” On 
October 21st the Queen ‘‘cam to the plea. 
ment,” and on December 21st went to Green- 
wich, whence she returned on April 16th. On 
September 21st, 4 and 5 P. and M., they ‘‘payd 
at the coming of the Queen from Croydon to 
Westminster, iiiid.” ; ‘‘and when the King and 
Queen came from Greenwich, iid.” This is the 
smallest sum the ringers ever received, whether 
meant fora slight to Philip or not. ‘‘ When the 
Queen came to the Masse of the Holy Gost, 20th 
January, vid.” On the 9th of March she went 
to Greenwich, and the bells rang no more for 
Mary. 
‘‘Ttem, payd to the Ryngers at the syngynge 
of the Te Deum when the Queenes Maiestie was 
proclamed, vid.” ; and when the ‘‘Queene came 
to the Masse of the Holy Gost, vid.,” showin 
that Elizabeth did not at once overturn the ol 
faith. She visited ‘‘ Detford,” went from Lam- 
beth to Richmond, and ‘‘came from Hampton 
Coort to Westminster the 15th November.” 
This was the close of her first year, and the 
celebration of the 17th ensued. On the 27th 
she went to Eltham, and returned on the 29th. 
She removed to Greenwich on April 26th, and 
came to St. James’s on September 22nd, On 
June Ist, 1562, she went to Greenwich, and on 
the 16th came thence ‘‘to Lambeth, and so to 
Hampton Court.” On November 2nd she re- 
turned from ‘‘ Hampton Court to Somerset 
Place.” The bellringers get 6d. generally, but 
‘onthe 11thJanuary, 1563[sic], + when she came 
unto the Parliament House, xxd.” Before May 
she had left for Greenwich, and returned un- 
noted, going again on June 14th to Greenwich, 
when the bellringers rejoiced in the lavish gift 
of xid. 

The 1564 clerk does not date well. Elizabeth 
visited Richmond, Greenwich, Enfield, and 
‘*came from her progress to St. James,” thence 
to Whitehall. In 1565, on September 14th, 
she ‘‘came from Wyndesour,” and went to 
Nonsuch, only to return to her winter quarters 
at Westminster. As early as February 5th, 
however, she went to Greenwich. In 1566 she 
was at St. James’s, and went thence ‘‘ to London 
upon Thamyes,” came from Richmond to White- 
hall, and went to the Parliament House{ some 
time before the Christmas holly order. The 
payment is ‘‘xiid.” ; but her next visit to the 
Parliament House only costs vid., as usual. 


young King’s 





* See ‘Com. Jour.’ Parliament opened October 5th. 
Queen epepeneel it on 21st to 26th. 
See ‘Com. Jour.’ R 
I See ‘Commons’ Journal.’ She dissolved Parliament 
December 2nd, @ Eliz. 
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isit to Croydon is recorded also. On June 11th, 
she went to Richmond, returned through 
Hampton Court to Whitehall, and went to 

Greenwich. : 
On November 17th, 1568, they paid “the 
gers for ryngynge for the prosperous raigne 
of the 11th yere of the Queene, vid.” She 
came from Hampton Court to Whitehall, there- 
after went to Greenwich, to Lambeth, and 
thence to Richmond. ‘‘ The prosperous raigne” 
inthe twelfth year costs 2s.; in the thirteenth 
ear 2s. Gd. Shortly after appears this entry : 
“The Ringers when the Queen went to the 
Buske, iiijd.” She came from Greenwich to 
Whitehall, and visited ‘‘Parlyment (2s.)*” 
‘ust before the annual ‘‘ Perambulacion.” After 
that event she was again at ‘‘ Parliament 
House,” and visited ‘‘Sir Thomas Gressam.” 
She left Whitehall for Hampton Court, Rich- 
mond, and Greenwich. ‘‘ Payd to the Ringers 
for joy of the greate victorye that the Christians 
hathe gotten of the Turks, ijs. vid.” The date 
js not given ; it must have been Lepanto (October 
rth, 1571). ‘‘The prosperous raigne and long 
continuance ” of Elizabeth (1571) extended their 
largesse to 2s. 6d. From Greenwich to White- 
hall she went and back again. When she 
visited Parliament Houset the first time the 
charge was again 12d. She was again at Green- 
wich, St. James’s, and Whitehall before she 
revisited Parliament ; this time the bells cost 
only 6d. ‘* From Whitehall to Havering, vid.” 
The Queen’s ‘‘ prosperous raigne [fifteenth 
year], ijs.” Hampton Court, Somerset Place, 
Greenwich, were visited in the spring. ‘‘ The 
prosperous raigne,” sixteenth year, elicited 2s. 
Whitehall, Hampton Court, Greenwich, Lam- 
beth, and Greenwich again saw the Queen before 
the joybells of November 17th cost 2s. Rich- 
mond to St. James’s, and ‘‘ from Saynt James to 
Whitehall to the Maundy, xviiid.”; thence again 
to Greenwich; ‘‘The Queen’s_ prosperous 
rigne ” (eighteenth year), 2s. 6d. From Hamp- 
ton Court to Whitehall for the purpose of 
attending Parliament House.{ Thereafter she 
“came from Greenwich to Leicester House,” 

and went from Whitehall to Greenwich. 

In 1576 she was at St. James’s, Whitehall, and 
Havering ; and they began to ring the peals 
for her ‘‘ Burthday,” September 7th, for xiid. 
November 17th, nineteenth year, cost 2s. She 
paid a visit to Essex this year, and made the 
same round of her castles. ‘‘In the 21st yere 
of her prosperous reign” she returned to West- 
minster on January 24th. By 1581 they paid 
%. for the Queen’s ‘‘ Burthday,” and 2s. 6d. for 
her accession, as they did also in 1582. Her 
coming from ‘‘Stebenhithe to St. James ” cost 
ud, She went to Greenwich on April 30th, 
1583, and shortly afterwards visited ‘‘ Ote- 
lndes.” The birthday only cost 12d. this 
yer, On November 23rd, 1584, the Queen 
went to Parliament House,§ and on December 
2nd to Greenwich; on February 5th from 
Greenwich to Somerset House, returning on 
February 27th. On Friday, March 26th, 1585, 
she came from Greenwich to Lambeth, on the 
%h from Lambeth to Parliament.§ They enter 
het birthday charges as 4s., but as they do not 
mention November 17th, perhaps the charges 
we combined. On December 16th she came 
fom Richmond to Lambeth, on the 18th from 
lambeth to Greenwich, where she apparently 
sayed till July 7th following, when she went 

Hampton Court. Between November 17th, 
186, and Christmas, the Queen ‘‘came from 
Richmount to my Lord Bourghes.” ‘Item, 
payde for ringing at the behedding of the 
Queene of Scotts, xiid.” (February 8th, 1586/7). 

Between September 7th and November 17th 
he “went from the Lord Admyralles house to 








nae Parl. 13 Eliz., April 2nd. See ‘Commons’ 


1 Fourth Parl. 14 Eliz, May 10th. 
4 oon session, fourth Parl., 18 Eliz., opened Feb- 


‘Gap in ‘ Commons’ Journal’ at this date. 
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Richmonde,” and on January 25th following 
she came from Kensington to the Lord of Canter- 
bury’s. On July 5th, 1588, the Queen again 
came from Greenwich to my Lord of Canter- 
bury’s house to dinner ; on July 25th she came 
from Richmond to St. James’s. She visited the 
camp from August 8th to 10th, and on Octo- 
ber 25th returned to Greenwich. She cannot 
have stayed long. She was up again at 
Somerset House, and on November 29th left 
Somerset House for Greenwich, returning to Lam- 
beth on December 20th. On the 22nd she went 
to Richmond ; and on January 21st, 1588 (0.S.), 
from Richmond to Westminster. ‘‘ The 4th of 
February, when the Quene came from Whyght- 
hall to the College Church, and soe to the Par- 
liament Howse, xiid.” The charge was always 
xiid. now. So on the last day of the Parliament. 

On May 26th, 1589, she went to ‘‘Barne 
Ellmes to Mr. Secretaryes, and returned on the 
28th.” The 6th of June she returned from 
‘* Higgegate,” and the 18th of June went to 
Nonsuch. Wages were down to 6d. again. ‘‘ On 
the 28th May, 1590, the Queene came from 
Horney to my Lo. Chanceleres.” Away on a 
round of her residences, dated only Feb- 
ruary 11th, when she came from Richmond to 
Lambeth; February 13th, from Lambeth to 
Greenwich. Her birthday in 1591 cost 2s. 6d., 
and her coronation day 3s., though the ordi- 
nary charges are the same. In 1592, after 
the birthday, 2s. 6d., and after Christmas, comes 
an ‘‘item fora pint of oyle and for ringing when 
the Queene came to Parliament, iiis. iiijd.” 
When she ‘‘came to dissolve the Parliament, 
ijs. vid.” 

In 1593 her ‘‘burtheday ” charge was iiijs., 
as it was next year, when her commemoration 
cost vs. and her ordinary removals rose to 20d. 
The day of her ‘‘nativity” sank to iiis. in 
1595, but November 17th cost vs. ; and when 
she ‘‘came from Ritchemounte to West- 
minster ” it was ijs. iiijd. About the middle of 
July, 1596, ‘‘for joye of victorye against the 
Spaniards, viis. vid.” The birthday cost vs. this 
time, as well as November 17th. When she 
went to Greenwich in 1597 the charge was ijs., 
and the second time she went ‘*from Whitehall 
to her mannor of Grenwich ” it was as much as 
iiis. vid. There is no mention of other ringings 
this year. 

In 1598 prices are still high. At her birth- 
day vs.; ‘‘from Ritchmont to Westminster, 
ijs. vid.” Her ‘‘coronacion day vs.”; and 
these prices hold for the following year, as well 
as for 1600, 1601, and 1602. There are fewer 
progresses now, and no exact dates. Novem- 
ber 17th, 1602, is kept, vs. being given the 
ringers; and the next record is ‘‘ Item, payd for 
ringing the 24th of March, 1602, iijs. iiiid.” 
That means the accession of James, though 
no word is said of it. Later on, ‘‘at the 
funeral of the Queene,” the ringers are paid 
xlid.; and through some strange oversight they 
again ring on her accession day, November 17th, 
‘*iijs. iiiid.” 

There are fewer bellringings under the new 
régime, hence they are more easily noted: ‘‘ At 
two several tymes for the Kinges coming to 
town, iijs. iiijd.”; February 13th, ‘‘ when the 
King came to town, ijs. vid.”; ‘‘ When the King 
rode through London, the 16th March, ijs. vid.” ; 
on March 24th, vs. From July 12th till the 
21st, 1604, the King was away from West- 
minster. ‘‘ The 5th of August, ringing for the 
King, vs.,” i.e., the Gowrie conspiracy com- 
memoration. These prices and these days re- 
main the same. On April 9th, 1605, at the 
birth of the King’s daughter, ijs. vid., the 
first princess born in England for seventy years. 
‘*For ringing when the Parliament House should 
have been blown up, xs.” On May 16th, 1606, 
the King and Queen went to Greenwich. 
May 27th, ‘‘the King came to Parliament 
House, being the last day of Parliament.” 
They rang ‘‘at the birth of the King’s child,” 
‘* when the King came through London,” and on 








August 4th, ‘‘ when the King of Denmark came 
to the Abbey.” ‘‘The King came to Parlia- 
ment House November 28th, 1607.” In 1610, 
‘* for ringing when the citizens met the Prince, 
ijs. vid.” ; ‘‘for ringing when he was created 
Prince of Wales, and for ringing when the fyer 
works were made, vs.”” This is the first mention 
of fireworks in these books. Perhaps the Gun- 
powder Plot had suggested a more peaceable 
use of the brilliant explosive. It must have 
been a great day. Few living could have re- 
membered the last time a Prince of Wales came 
by (1539). This one also was to die too young. 
CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEL STOPES. 








Musical Gossip, 

WE are pleased to learn that the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company, who have been too seldom 
heard in London of late, fully intend to give a 
brief season in the metropolis early next year. 

THE concert given by Mr. William Nicholl 
on Thursday afternoon last week at Stafford 
House, the residence of the Duke and Duchess 
of Sutherland, was of a high-class miscellaneous 
nature, and does not demand much in the way 
of criticism, though it was a praiseworthy ex- 
ample of its kind. For instance, Miss Sadie 
Kaiser offered three agreeable songs from ‘A 
Posy of Proverbs,’ accompanied by the com- 
poser, Lady Parkyns ; and the efforts of the 
concert-giver, Miss Ada Crossley, Miss Mar- 
guerite Hall, Herr Woltmann, a fairly capable 
violinist, and Mr. Leo Stern may receive com- 
mendation. Mr. Nicholl, of course, took an 
active part in the concert, his selections includ- 
ing songs by Arne, Crouch, Hook, Donizetti, 
and Gounod. 

WE regret to learn that Prof. Villiers Stan- 
ford has resigned, not unwisely, his appoint- 
ment as president and conductor of the 
forthcoming Dublin Festival or ‘‘ Feis,” on the 
ground, chiefly, that objection was taken to 
the engagement of orchestral players from 
Manchester. Let Hibernian music and exe- 
cutants have due attention by all means; but 
if nationality in musical art is good, inter- 
nationality is better. 

Mr. Epwarp A. Bancuan asks us to state 
that he has resigned the editorship of the 
Musical Standard. 


Mr. Scuutz Curtivus announces two Wagner 
concerts, with Herr Felix Mottl as conductor, at 
the Queen’s Hall on Tuesday evening, Novem- 
ber 24th, and the following Saturday afternoon. 
The number of autumn and winter orchestral 
concerts already promised greatly exceeds that 
of any previous season. 


In order to prevent possible inconvenience, 
it may be as well to state that the whole of the 
seats for the forthcoming series of five cycles of 
‘Der Ring des Nibelungen’ at Bayreuth, com- 
mencing to-morrow, are now sold. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Royal Academy of Music Orchestral Concert, 3, Queen's Hall. 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
Royal Academy of Music Distribution of Prizes, 3, St. James’s 
Hi 


Mon. 
TvEs. 


all. 
— Royal College of Music Orchestral Concert, 7 45. 
— Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 

Wep. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 

Tuvurs. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 

Fat. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 

Sat. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 








DRAMA 


—e— 


THE WEEK. 


Comepy.—‘ The Countess Gucki,’ a Comedy in Three 
Acts. From the Original of Franz von Schénthan by 
Augustin Daly. 

Royatty.—' The Liar,’ a Comedy in Two Acts. By 
Samuel Foote. 

Court. — Afternoon Performance: 
Member,’ a Comedy Drama in Three Acts. 
Gattie. 


BanisuEp from its own home, the Augustin 
Daly Company has taken refuge at the 
Comedy, at which house a summer season 
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of exactly five weeks is arranged. Two 
so-called novelties have been promised, and 
the first of these, ‘The Countess Gucki,’ 
served for the opening entertainment. 
Novelties, however, in any very definite 
sense, Mr. Daly’s adaptations from the 
German are not. We have the same cha- 
racters, somewhat differently attired and 
called by different names, going through 
the old business. Miss Ada Rehan, who 
must by this time have a good experience 
of high-spirited wooing, is to undertake the 
oaainte subjugation of a cavalier suitor, 
and is to lose her own heart. In the wiles 
by which she overpowers her lover and in her 
resentment against her own too yielding and 
expansive nature lies the opportunity of the 
actress. The duty of Mr. James Lewis, 
Mrs. G. H. Gilbert, and other members of 
the company is to supply her with an en- 
vironment. Needless to say the actress and 
her supporters are equal to the demands 
made upon them. Another play succeeds 
like its predecessor, and is, like it, forgotten, 
and one more work is added to the long list 
that will follow the name of Augustin Daly 
in some new ‘ Biographia Dramatica.’ As 
the scene of the action of ‘The Countess 
Gucki’ is laid in Carlsbad and the year 
is 1819, and as all the characters are 
Viennese, Bohemians, or Russians, some 
change might have been expected. It does 
not come. Called familiarly, on account of 
the magic in her glance, the Countess Gucki, 
the Countess Hermance Trachau wears quaint 
German costumes. In every action, sound, 
and gesture she is the same precisely we 
have ever known her, tossing about a trifle 
overmuch the imperious head, and displaying 
the brightness, sauciness, and vivacity, with 
deeper feelings underneath, to which she has 
long accustomed us. All that is to be said 
is that we are content to have her as she is. 
Mr. James Lewis, meanwhile, shows us a 
Bohemian court councillor, and Mrs. G. H. 
Gilbert is his wife, a ‘‘ court councilloress.” 
Are they, therefore, any different from what 
they have been before? Nota jot. They 
have both on them the hall-mark of New 
York. Mr. Lewis is, as usual, externally 
a model of domestic propriety, but is glad 
to slip off to a masculine gathering, from 
which he will return when it suits him, 
having. drunk feverishly of surreptitious 
delight. Mrs. Gilbert will acquiesce in his 
absence until some day she will find 
him out. So with the others. Mr. Richman 
looks very spruce in his hussar uniform, 
and makes love to Miss Rehan just as his 
predecessor used to do, only not quite so 
well. Miss Helma Nelson, after the fashion 
of pretty and promising young actresses, 
copies as closely as may be the method of 
the leading lady. It is difficult to say what 
better she could do. The piece accord- 
ingly, like its predecessors, succeeds, and 
is, like them, trivial, small, undramatic, and 
amusing. A mere turn of the kaleidoscope, 
and pieces might come out for ever like 
carpet patterns. Time has not strengthened 
in any respect the members of the Daly 
company, but has dealt, as was to be ex- 
pected, lightly and lovingly with them. 
Their welcome back was enthusiastic. 

Mr. Bourchier has shown himself as 
Young Wilding in ‘The Liar,’ a character 
of which he gives a decidedly creditable 
presentation. His figure is robust for the 





amg but his lying is pleasant and plausible. 
. Ernest Hendrie made an excellent Old 
Wilding, and Miss Irene Vanbrugh brought 
to the stage some of the sparkle of last- 
century comedy, which seemed to have been 
entirely lost. The other characters scarcely 
call for favourable comment. Most were 
indifferent, and some were bad. 

Though much superior to the general run 
of pieces given at afternoon representations, 
‘The Honourable Member’ is hardly good 
enough to find its way on to the regular 
stage. Ittells with some prolixity a not par- 
ticularly exciting story, and the disposition of 
the characters at the end is purely arbitrary. 
Its characterization is, however, satisfactory ; 
it has one or two good scenes, and its 
pictures of the ‘‘ humours” of members of 
Parliament are clever. It was admirably 
acted by Miss Madge McIntyre as the 
heroine, and Mr. Anson as a member of 
Parliament. The general performance was 
creditable. 








Green Room Recollections. By Arthur W. 
A’Beckett. (Bristol, Arrowsmith.) — The au- 
thor’s recollections of the stage extend over 
more than a generation, and he is, in addition, 
a transmitter of inherited memories more distant 
still. He was discharging editorial duties at an 
age when many writers are still at the university, 
and he has since then seen many men and cities, 
and even played many parts. Few men of his 
years have had a wider experience of things 
theatrical, and his personal memories extend 
from earlyish days of Charles Kean to those of 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree. Concerning those whom 
he has known he has many stories to tell, and 
the book he has compiled takes a high place 
among theatrical ana. One of his many 
chapters is on ‘‘The Play and the ’Varsity,” 
and deals with the rise of the A. D. C. Another 
gives an account of the ‘‘ Maske of Flowers” 
at Gray’s Inn, for the conception and arrange- 
ment of which he was largely responsible. He 
undertakes the defence of the critics—judging 
by the signs of the times, a not unnecessary 
task ; he deals with the Dramatic Authors’ 
Society, and leaves no province of the drama or 
the stage wholly unoccupied. His book is very 
readable, and will commend itself to all lovers 
of the stage. It is accurate in the main; Mr. 
A’Beckett tells, however, a story how, ‘‘ whena 
worthy actor called Higgie was the spectral 
Louis to Fechter’s Fabian dei Franchi, a mis- 
chievous wag tickled the concealed part of the 
phantom’s legs as the shade ascended.” This 
may well have been. A similar trick was, how- 
ever, played on Dowton as a ghost by De Camp 
and Elliston, and is depicted by Cruikshank in 
the life of Elliston. Mr. A’Beckett, moreover, 
persistently misspells the name of James Albery, 
whom he calls ‘‘ Albury.” 








SUCKLING AND SHAKSPEARE. 


WorpswortH draws attention to the fact that 
‘* the exertions of Suckling to make Shakspeare 
popular have hitherto escaped the notice of the 
editors and biographers of that poet.” I have 
recently purchased a nearly complete set of the 
first editions of Suckling’s works, and on going 
through them have been reminded of Words- 
worth’s remark. In one of his letters Sir John 
refers to ‘‘ my friend Mr. William Shakespear,” 
but as he was only seven years old at the time 
of Shakspeare’s death—if we may accept the 
statement that the later poet was born in 1609 
—the words must not be taken literally. The 
superscription of one of Suckling’s poems, how- 
ever, in this collection, appears to need some 
elucidation ; it runs thus: ‘‘ A Supplement of 
an imperfect Copy of Verses of Mr. William 
Shakespears [sic], By the Author.” Now these 





— 
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ee 
verses, at first sight, look like an excerpt from 
‘ Lucrece,’ but on comparison are found to differ 
considerably from the known version of that 
poem, especially in the fact that each stanza is 
minus the fifth line. Is this omission end are 
the verbal changes due to Suckling’s defective 
memory? May the differences be due to the 
fact that he possessed a different version (printee 
or in MS.) by or ascribed to Shakspeare? It 
is this latter idea which causes me to call atten. 
tion to the variations. It will not be unin. 
teresting to give the verses ascribed to Shak. 
speare by Suckling ; they are as follows :— 

1 





One of her hands, one of her cheeks lay under, ‘ 
Cozening the pillow of a lawful kisse, fringe 

Which therefore swel’d, and seem’d to part asunder, ‘osttion 

As angry to be rob’d of such a blisse : ‘ 

The one lookt pale and for revenge did long, 

White t’other blusht, cause it had done the wrong, ‘ 

2. stood i 

Out of the bed the other fair hand was . 
On a green sattin quilt, whose perfect white 

Lookt like a Dazie in a field of grasse, 
And shew’d like unmelt snow unto the sight. 


The remainder of the poem is confessedly by 


The 
Suckling, and need not be reprinted here. 
J. H. 1. |The 








Dramatic Gossip. 


THe Massinger memorial window in §&t 
Saviour’s Church, Southwark, was unveiled oy 
Saturday last by Sir Walter Besant, in presencg 
of a distinguished and pS meg assem} 
blage. A happily worded address on Massinger, 
who is buried in the church in the same gravg 
with his brother dramatist John Fletcher, was 
spoken by Sir Walter. In proposing a vote o 
thanks Prof. Hales made some revelations con 
cerning Massinger and his associate Field. Mr a 
Rogers and Dr. Thompson, the rector of the 
church, also spoke. indows to Shakspeare 
Fletcher, Alleyn, Arthur Cecil, and others are 
to follow, and the restored edifice will they 
boast a series of memorials to actors such as na 
ecclesiastical edifice has ever possessed. Tha 
union of Church and stage seems to be becoming 
something more than a name. Similar pro} 
ceedings took place on Wednesday, when the 
Lord Mayor unveiled at St. Mary the Virgin’s, 
Aldermanbury, a monument to John Heminge 
and Henry Condell, the first editors of Shak 
speare. 

Tue Kendal season at the Garrick is over, 
and the theatre closes this evening. 

Terry’s THEATRE will remain closed unti —, 


The 


co¢ 
















September, when it will reopen under Mr, “M 
Terry with the new play ‘ Love in Idleness 
‘Tue Piccapitty Pacua’ is said to be th ; 
title of the next novelty at the Shaftesbury The 
Tue farewell of Mr. and Mrs. Tree to th 
Haymarket took place on Wednesday evening, at 


when, in scenes from different plays, Mr. Tred jiterature 
was seen as Falstaff, Loris Ipanoff, Svenga 
and Gringoire, a remarkable variety of cha J AMI 
racters for the same actor to undertake. 


Tree was seen as Fédora and Loyse in ‘Th a 
Ballad Monger’ and Miss Dorothea Baird “Th 
Trilby. Mr. Tree’s new home, to be call 
Her Majesty’s, will now, it is declared, not MY 
open until the new year. \ 
‘Drink,’ Mr. Charles Reade’s version C 
‘L’Assommoir,’ was revived on Monday nigh ni 
at the Princess’s Theatre, with Mr. Warner ‘ 
the character of Coupeau, in which he was fi 
seen at the same house on the 10th of Jum CONST 
1879. His presentation of delirium treme se 
retains its old grip on the public. full b 
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“His pages contain many pregnant suggestions, and much fvod for reflection.”— Times. 
«The essence of true policy for Britain, the policy of common sense, lies, according to Mr. Wilkinson, in choosing for assertion and for active defence those points in the extensive 
fringe of our world-wide interests, and those moments of time at which our self-defence will coincide with the self-defence of the world. This idea he works out inaclear and vigorous 


er, ”"— Glas. ‘erald. 
— ‘Mr, Wilkinson......leads up to a proposed system of alliances, in which, taken as a whole......I accept all the steps by which he arrives at it.’ 
Sir CHARLES aid in the Daily Chronicle, July 1, 1894. 
rong. “We welcome the volume, as we have welcomed previous volumes from Mr. Wilkinson’s pen, as of the highest value towards the formation of a national policy, of which we never 
stood i in greater need.”— Atheneum. 


“These essays show a wide knowledge of international politics.”—Morning Fost. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
lly by The VOLUNTEERS and the NATIONAL DEFENCE. | The COMMAND of the SEA. Crown 8vo. paper, ls. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d, 
1. |The BRAIN of an ARMY. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. | 7%@ BRAIN of the NAVY. Crown 8vo. paper, Is. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





































































































sf The ENEMIES: a Novel. By E. H. 


and GAY. By M. CARMICHAEL. 3s. 6d | rayes. By JOHN CAMERON GRANT. 2s. 6d. 














ed of COOPER, Author of ‘ Richard Escott,’ &c. 6s, 
Bsencg 
issem. .i: 
me THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. Fourth Edition. 
er By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
om Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Mr. “To say that Mr. Meredith is at his best in ‘The Amazing Marriage’ is to say that he has given us a masterpiece.”—Daily News. 
of the 
peare AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND BOOKSTALLS. 
er NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED AND BROUGHT UP TO DATE. 
asin WITH A NEW CHAPTER ON THE LATE WAR IN THE EAST. 

Th . 
nid PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST—Japan—Corea—China. 
mn th By the Right Hon. GEORGE N. CURZON, MP. 
ain With numerous Illustrations and Maps. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

a CRICKET SONGS. By Norman Gale. New and Cheaper Edition. - 
‘The third edition of these ny 2 s should be read by all admirers of the national game of cricket.’ ’—Cheshire County News. 
bould get by — se itefer ly Buzz her in’; what enthusiasm in ‘ Up at Lords,’ when ‘ Stoddart makes her hum’; what wit in ‘Out!’...... These pieces, which everybody, man and boy, 

until * Cricket Songs’ have reached, as they deserve, the honour of a third edition.” —People. 

r Mr, - Mn Norman Gate psoses the poet of freshness, of the country, of the morning, is here the ‘poet of the wholesome joys of cricket. Cricket lovers will find the book a treasure.” 


Daily Mail, 









7 The VIGIL: a Romance of Zulu Life. By Charles Montague. With Full-Page Illustrations by 
to t A. D. McCormick. 6s. 











ening ‘It is not easy to single out the best in a book that is so thoroughly interesting and absorbing.” —Leeds Mercury. 
. Tre “‘ The book is tersely and yet poetically written. The conflicts described...... are Homeric in their quality, and altogether it is a story which must appeal irresistibly to lovers of the 
fi literature of romantic adventure.”— Glasgow Herald, 
enga 
f cha n : ‘ ’ 
JAMES; or, Virtue Rewarded. By the Author of ‘Muggleton College. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Th ‘By all means read ‘James,’ ”—Literary World, ‘* Let us read ‘ James,’ and learn while we laugh.”— Woman. 
, “The book is clever...... The author has brought out the individuality of his characters skilfully, and his style is easy and good.” —Manchester Courier. 
- “ The author...... has, we venture to think, made a decided hit.”—Glasgow Herald. 
Ca. 
not . ° tae 
MY JAPANESE WIFE. By Clive Holland. [Illustrated by Fred Appleyard. Eighth Edition. 
ion Coloured wrapper, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 
j “ This i tt: d pleasing little idyll of J: life.” — Gi, Herald. 
he “Tt would be harder still to find a little book more full of delight.”—-Literary World. 
as fi ae 
Jug CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS of INDIA: a New Series; The PASTON LETTERS, 1422-1509. A New Edition. 
reme! of Sixty Maps and Plans prepared from Ordnance and other Surveys under the First Published in 1874, containing upwards of 400 Letters, &c., hitherto unpublished. 
direction of J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. F.R.S.E., &c. In half-morocco, or Edited by JAMES GAIRDNER, of the Public Record Office. 3 vols. feap. 8vo. 
full bound cloth, gilt top, 14s. cloth extra, 15s. net. 





“7 CONSTABLE’S REPRINT OF 
THE WAVERLEY NOVEL S. 





5 ‘ THE FAVOURITE EDITION OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
8 
’ With all the Original Plates and Vignettes. In 48 vols. fcap. 8vo. cloth, Paper Label Title, 1s. 6d. net per Volume. Also cloth gilt, gilt top, 
86 2s, net per Volume; and half-leather gilt, 2s. 6d. net per Volume. 
9g 0 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 2, Whitehall-gardens, Westminster. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 00.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THIRD EDITION now ready at all Libraries and 
the Booksellers’. 


WILLIAM BLACK’S BRISEIS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“In ‘ Briseis’ Mr. William Black gives me my ideal of a 
novel.” — Vanity Fair, 

“** Briseis’ is a perfect work of art.”—Punch. 

“The perfectly delightful heroine of his latest, simplest, 
most captivating novel, ‘ Briseis,’ will, we think, bead judged 
a high place of honour among his pictures of young woman- 
h ..Georgie Lestrange is a delightful creature, an in- 
veterate flirt, and an unconscious humourist of the first 
distinction. .”"—World. 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LORNA DOONE. ft 


TALES from the TELLING 


HOUSE. By R. D. BLACKMORE, Author of ‘ Lorna 
Doone,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 5s. 

“Very good stories are these, especially ‘Slain by the 
Doones,’ in which John Ridd figures anew ; and a legend of 
the West Country, ‘Frida; or, the Lover's Leap,’ with 
beautiful passages of prose poetry in one of the saddest 
tales of woman’s love and man’s leaving that have ever been 
written.”— World. 


NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE LOVE 
AFFAIRS OF AN OLD MAID 


The UNDER SIDE of THINGS. 


By LILIAN BELL. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

“Lilian Bell makes her upward way steadily. Both her 
— books are charming in their way, but ‘The Under 

ide of Things’ is that and morealso. The plot is clever and 
original, and the quiet humour and heroism among her 
dramatis persone make their doings delightful reading......A 
real addition to the novel literature of the day.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


The FINDING of LOT'S WIFE. 


By ALFRED CLARK, Author of ‘A Dark Place of the 
Earth,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“*A very fine piece of imaginative work—a night’s enter- 
tainment of modern Arabian adventure. The tale is one of 
the wonderful experiences of a party of English travellers 
among the wild, arid mountains of south-eastern Palestine.” 

Scotsman. 


LOWS STANDARD NOVELS BY 
POPULAR WRITERS. 
WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. 


Uniform post 8vo. Volumes, cloth, 6s. cash. 
New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. Volumes, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
A DAUGHTER of a= Ss With a “ees WRETCH. 


Portrait of the Aut HANDON BE 
= STRANGE ‘ADY ENTU RES of ADVENTU RES 1 ~ THULE. 
JUDITH SHAKESPEA RE 


A "PRINCESS of T: SLE. 

IN SILK ATTIRE. The WISE WOMEN of INVER- 
NESS 

WHITE on gg 











KILMENY. 
MADUAP VIOLET 


THREE FEATHERS. SABINA ZEMB. 
The MAID of KILLEENA The STRANGE ADV. ENTURES of 
aoa PASTURES and ‘PICCA- a HOUSEBOAT. 

DILL IN FAR LOCHABER. 
MACLEOD of DARE The PENANCE + JOHN LOGAN. 
LADY SILVERDALE'S SWEET- | ale pty ATUS. 

HEART. ALD ROSS of HEIMRA 
WHITE WINGS. STAND FAST, CRAIG ROYS- 
SUNRISE. TO 


BY THE SAME pan 
Uniform post 8vo. Volumes, cloth, 6s. only. 
The MAGIC IN obs HIGHLAND COUSINS 
WOLFEN BER’ BRISEIS. 
The HANDSOME HUMES. 


STORIES BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


New Issue in Uniform 8vo. Volumes, bound in Ppetlag oe 6d. each ; 
or in half-Roxburgh, gilt edges, 3s. ges 





WRECK of the “GROSV ies ~ at. Loc 
With Photogravure Portrai e LADY } fav D 
An ey EE LANCE. | BErwrx’ T the +o lee 
MY WATCH BELOW. | MRS NES’ JEWELS. 
JOHN ened ORTH, CHIEF | As 3 COURT Senin 
ANGE VO 
The EMIGRANT SHIP. \a SAI LUR’S SWEETHEART. 
With Portrait. 


The FRUZEN PIRATE. 
A SEA QUEEN. | 





NOVELS BY R. D. BLACKMORE. 


New Uniform Edition, crown 8vo. Volumes, bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
LORNA DOONE. Forty-second | TOMMY UPMORE. 


Edition. With Photogravure Por- pep rhe! ELL 
trait of the Author LIC apg 
TALES from thee TELLING cae ERLEY. 
HOUSE. 5s. only REM “eae 
stg 4 ‘only. kit and KITTY. 
Cc 1K NOWELL. SPRINGHAVEN. (Also Illustrated 


CLARA VAUG }HAN Edition, 7s. 6d.) 


CRIPPS the CARRIER. 





NOVELS BY GEORGE MAC DONALD. 


New Issue in Uniform crown 8vo. Volumes, bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
MARY MARSTON. Revised Edi- | W ey or WANTING. 





tion. With Photogravure Por- | GUILD C 
trait of the Author STEPHEN. re ROCHE 
ADELA CATHCART. ESSAYS by DR. MAC DONALD. 
VICAR’S DAUGHTER. With Portrait 
London : 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lp,, 











St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, E,C, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(EIGHTH SERIES.) 





THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES :—Burns lester ae in Dumfries—Burns in Fifeshire 

—Burns and his ve of Books—Burns at the Plough— Linkum- 

doddie—Robbie Burns’s Lass—Burns Relic—Burns: ~‘A Daimen- 

icker”—Massinger and St. Saviour’s—Thomas Fuller—‘ Trouble” 

used Intransitively—John Bunyan asa Soldier—‘‘It’sa very good 

world,” &c.—M.P.8 in ‘ Dictionary of ‘ National Biography ’—‘‘ Pony 

of Beef”—J. B. Taylor, F.8.A.—Folk-lore of Hair—Steel Pens— 

Coleridge and Lord Lytton—Portrait of Mary, Queen of Scots— 
—‘Clem "’—St. Cornély, Brittany. 

QUERIES :—Drawn Battle or Match—Scottish ‘Legend ”— Rerriman 
Family—Gray or Grey ?—Astrological Signatures—Society to Ex- 
lore Norman Charters —‘Gulliver’s ‘Tsavels’— ‘‘ Marcella”’ 

a =o in Fulham Church—“ Irpe "—Aerolites—John Payne— 

’—Gordons in co. Tyrone—Arms of Ipswich School— 

pa iy Norman of Bridgwater — Quotation — Scrimshaw 

a Mill ’— “ Billingsgate’’— Plague Stones—‘‘ Bombel- 
ieas.”’ 

REPLIES :—Oxford in Early Times—Umbriel—Shirley, Earl Ferrers— 
G. Borrow— Name of University—Grace Darling Monument— 
Chinese Collection—Southwell MSS.—Prebendary Victoria— Notre 
Dame de Paris '—Lloyd wargame of Knighthood—“ Bosh ”’ 

—‘ New Help to Discourse "—“‘ Jem '—Spanish Motto of English 
lbuke —Boak — Perris—Princess Teoeorn hristina—*The Rover's 
Bride '—Thames or Isis—T. Gainsborough—Florence, Male Christian 
Name—Osbaldeston, Bishop of London—Brief for London Theatre— 
Changes in Country an Pye Ceremony—* Findy’—Play on 
Words— oe of Fulham Palace—The Waterloo Dioner 
—U piyerees in the United States—Tannachie—Flying Dutchman 

k in Roman Offices—Tom Paine and Stays—Dog Stories 
—Spanish Armada—Descendanteof Burns—N. Stone—Maid Marian’s 
Tomb—“ Populist "—Foolscap—Drury Lane Theatre—Banishment 
of Earl and Countess of Somerset—Angelica Catalani—Arresting 
Dead Body— Victor Hugo's ‘Désintéressement’ — “ Dead Men's 
Fingers ’"—Rough Lee Hall—Straps—Steam Carriage for Roads— 
Governor or Governess—French Prisoners of War—Alderman Cor- 











nish—Authors Wanted. 
NOTES ON BOOKS :—Shilleto’s Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy * — 
Waugh’ . ‘Johnson's Lives of the Poets '—Maurice’s ‘ ee a 
rs Holmes's ‘London Burial 
Library : English Topography *—Lane-Poole’ 's ‘Coins ‘and Medals.’ 
Notices to Correspondents. 





LAST WEEK'S NUMBER (July 11) contains— 

NOTES :—Pope’s Villa at Twickenham—Shakspeariana—New England 
and the Winthrops—Curious Place-Names—Burial at Cross-Roads— 
Foren Carriages—J. Simon—St. Uncumber--The Grenge, rook 
Gre i Pius VI.—Miracles at York— 
“Rt Sepulchre’ ’—*Te Slop ”"—Thorold Family—‘ Noted Names of 
Fiction. 

QUERIES : — Broom Dance — Saunders = Crompton — Victor Hugo's 
‘Désintéressement ’—J. Morris—E. Lofthouse —' franslation of Virgil 
—“ Displenish ” — Clock — ‘** Auchtermuchty Dog’’ — ‘ Account of 
England ’"—Coat of Arms—Gordon and Sinclair—Headley Family— 
Theatre in Hammersmith—Statue of Duke of Wellington—Cotton 
Family—Joke of Sheridan 

REPLIES :—Constables’ Staves — Works on pees — Topographical 
Collections — ian [ he Secret of Stoke 
Manor '—Fool’s Paradise— tia sat ot 8 Feathers—Nelson’s 
“ Little Emma” —8. Pepys— ‘atriot—‘‘ Pottle ’—Knighted Lady— 

‘ Kneeler”—Pin and Bow! —‘Sicker ”"—S. Blower—Column in Orme 
Square—Alley—Shakepeare and Ben Jonson—Saunderson Family— 











Astronomy in Thomson's ‘Seasons’—Eye of a Portrait—Family 
Societies—Dragon—Weighing the Earth—‘ General Pardon,’ &c.— 
= Chapel—Folk-lore of Washing Hands—St. Martin’ $-in-the- 
Field 

NOTES on BOOKS :—‘ Dictionary of National Riography,’ Vol XLVII. 
—‘Journal of the Ex-Libris Society '—The Reviews and Magazines 
of the Month. 

Notices to Correspondents. 


THE NUMBER FOR JULY 4 contains— 

NOTES :—Murder of Mountfort—Literature v. Science—Pepysiana— 
Portraits of Bishop Morley—A Country Farmer's Library—Kev. R. 
Simpson—Entries in Parish Kegisters—Customs of the Manor of 
Wales—Rough Lee Hall—Quotation from Scott—Rotten Row— 
Scotland and Rushbrooke—Episcopal Chapels in London—National 
Portrait a aa burch Briefs—Governor or Governess 

QUERIES : 1 Malcolm — eee at Perpi — 
Seottish Music—hrief for Theatre—Sir G. Nares—Dialect— hilip- 
pine Wellser—Pate Stuart, Earl of Orkney— -Ferrar-Collett Relics— 
oe Wanted—St. Paul’s Churchyard—J. Everard—Military Flags 


REPLIES :— Windmills — Lettering on Monuments — Cramp Rings — 
“White Boar Badge — Southey’ s ‘ English Poets ’— * Chauvin” : 
‘‘Chauvinism ’—Straps—‘ The Giaour’—Oxford in Early Times— 
“Similitive ”—“ Hyperion ’’—‘‘ Child "—a Girl—“ Fantigue ’—Fleur- 
de-lis — Ognall — St. Mary Overie — Tunstall Church warden—Pre- 
bendary V agi pg Debt—Holborn—Austrian Li 
Service Book — Freeman—‘ Two Peacocks of 
Flags —Title-page ane Date Wanted—Inscribed Fonts—Suffix “ well” » 
— Book of Common Prayer — Mural Memorials — Maid Marion’s 
Tomb—Flittermouse—Kn ights of St. John—United States Universi- 
ties—Authors Wanted. 
NOTES on BOOKS :—Wheatley's BS bi 8 walt Vol. VIII. — ‘ Mis- 
cellanea Genealogica et Hera! Vol. N.S.— ‘Specimens of 
Caslon Old Face ‘Types of Guides, 3 
Notices to Correspondents. 


THE NUMBER FOR JUNE 27 contains— 

NOTES :—Lunar Calendar—Flambards of Harrow—Casanoviana— Hoods 
at Scottish Universities—Ku Klux Klan—Dread of the Spider—An 
old Donkey—Novar Pictures—York Street, Westminster—‘‘On sea 
or land’ — . Sack—-Lord John Russell—N. Stone, Mason. 

QUERIES : —Sedilia—Column in Orme Square—Umbriel—“ Populist ”"— 
er eos Sixty Years ern eee The Rover's isl 

_— an King's College Spy 

tallge-Sioumaass of proce oo of a County—‘“* “Sac co Me” a 
—Coleman—Envoy Extraordinary to the States General—Haydon’ 's 
Journals—Mural Memorials—Tom Paine and Stays—Davis'’s Voyages 
—Proverb— Alderman Cornish—Gainsborough’s Mother — Hugh, 
King of Italy—Authors Wanted. 

eee :—Cruces in Translation—‘‘ Caucus ’—“‘Sicker”"—J. Sargent 

D’Oilliamson—Spider-wort—Ream and Rimmer—History of York 
—Tragedies of Seneca—Derivation of Names—Robinson, Bisho) =i 
London—Poetry and Science—Princess Leonora Christina of 
mark—Sir John Strange—Battle_ of Trafalgar — Earth 
Baskets — Experiments in Family 8 
some ae Errors—Gol-sheaf—‘ Kneeler’ Bishop’ 's Oath, 
temp. Henry VIII.—Duty on Auctions—Coaching Son; —Liverpool— 
Bunhill Fields—Colonist—Dr. Henry ogy She ip of Hymn— 
Lowell on Hawthorne—‘‘ Ad eundem”’ Membership—Vicar of Hull 
—Portrait of Lady Nelson—Queries about the Moon—Elder Super- 
ae ee ee ee ee ’—John Hoole 

NOTES on BOOKS ej meee A 8 ‘History of Don Quixote ’— 
Farnell’s ‘Cults of the Greek States’—Habben’s ‘London Street 
Names ’"—Robinson’s ‘ Sunderland Parish Churchyard.’ 

Notices to Correspondents. 


Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d. each, 








Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 


New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 
ELESTIAL MOTION 8:8 Handy Book of 
Astron A 
BA Yeas Eigh on. Plates. By W. T. LYNy, 
this excellent 7 At yyy ‘Tatronomy to be brosetet 
to date.”—Guardian. 


Edward Stanford, 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Fourth Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 


RREMABEABLE COMBTS: a Brief Survey of 
By W. T. TLNNDAFRAS nas be 


“Well adapted to “yyy meg fom wey 
Dr. B.A. tor of the Astronomical Journal, 
Edward Stanford, 26 ona “4 Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON, W. E, GLADSTONE, 
N2: OTES and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 
24th, ert and JANUARY 7th and 2ist, 1893, contains a BIBLIO. 
GRAPHY cf MR. GLADSTONE. 
oan of the Four Numbers, ls. 4d. ; or free by post, 1s. 6d, 
—h 4 Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s- buildings, Chancery. 














In 2 vols. crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 24s, 


JOHN FRANCIS 
AND THE ‘ATHENZUM!? 


A LITERARY CHRONICLE OF 
HALF A CENTURY. 


By JOHN C. FRANCIS. 
—_o— 


“We have put before us a valuable collection of 
materials for the future history of the Victorian 
era of English literature.” —Standard. 


“The thought of compiling these volumes was a 
happy one, and it has been ably carried out by Mr, 
John C. Francis, the son of the veteran publister.” 

Literary World. 


“The volumes abound with curious and interesting 
statements, and in bringing before the public the 
most notable features of a distinguished journal 
from its infancy almost to the present hour, 
Mr. Francis deserves the thanks of all readers inter. 
ested in literature.” —Spectator, 

“Tt was a happy thought in this age of jubilees to 
associate with a literary chronicle of the last fifty 

ears a biographical sketch of the life of John 

rancis......AS We pales through the contents there 
is scarcely a page which does not induce us to stop 
and read about the men and events that are sum- 
moned again before us.”— Western Daily Mercury, 


“The book is, in fact, as it is described, a literary 
chronicle of the period with which it deals, and a 
ckronicle put together with as much skill as taste 
and discrimination. The information given about 
notable people of the past is always interesting and 
often piquant, while it rarely fails to throw some 
new light on the individuality of the person to 
whom it refers.”—Liverpool Daily Post. 

‘Tt is in characters so sterling and admirable as 
this that the real strength of a nation lies......The 
public will find in the book readin — if light 
and easy, is also full of interest and suggestion... 
We suspect that writers for the daily and weekly 
papers will find out that it is convenient to keep 
these volumes of handy size, and each having its 
own index, extending the one to 20 the other to 30 
pages, at their elbow for reference.” 

Liverpool Mercury. 
“No memoir of Mr. Francis would be complete 
without a corresponding prong At the journal with 
which his name will for ever be identified......The 
extraordinary variety of subjects and persons re- 
ferred to, embracing as they do every event in litera- 
ture, and referring to every person of distinction in 
science or letters, is a record of such magnitude that 
we can only indicate its outlines. To the literary 
historian the volumes will be of incalculable service. 
Bookseller. 
has been unavoidably confined 
almost exclusively to the first volume ; indeed, any- 
thing like an adequate account of "the k is 
impossible, for it may be described as a history in 
notes of the literature of the period with which it 
deals. We confess that we have been able to find 
very few pages altogether barren of interest, and by 
far the larger portion of the book will be found 
irresistibly attractive by all who care any thing for 
the history of literature in our own time.’ 
Manchester Examiner. 


“Our survey 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington-street, W., 





Bream’s - buildings, Chancery- lane, EC, 


Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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af English and Foreign Literature, — 
— Fine Arts, Music, and The Dram: 
Last yoo s ATHENZEUM contains Articles on 

MOUNTAINEERING in NEW ZEALAND. 

pHILIP AUGUSTUS. 

The JEWISH PROPHETS. 

MODERN RACING. 

RECENT DANTE LITERATURE. 

NEW NOVELS—Successors to the Title; Gwladys Pemberton; The 
Dice of the Gods; Constantine; A Girl of Yesterday; An Uncon- 
yentional Girl; *he Shadow of Hilton Fernbrook ; A Lawyer's 
Wife ; The ‘Touch of Sorrow ; The ’V: angelist o’ Zion. 

FAIRY TALES—ORIENTAL PHILOLOGY. 

LAW-BOOKS. 

SOUTH AFRICAN NOVELS—REPRINTS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

PROLOGUE to ‘The TRAGICAL og of DOCTOR F. 
SIR THOMAS MALORY ; CARDINAL LANGHAM; MEDI EVAL 


TE AT HEN £ UM 


USTUS’; 


WRITER on CHESS; SALE; the KINGIS QUAIR’; The CON- 
GRESS of the PRESS ; SANTA SCOLASTICA. 
ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE—Chemical Biography ; _— Books; Astronomical 


Notes ; Societies; Meetings ; Goss: 
FINE ARTS—A History of pret bemn il Illustrated — The 
Royal Academy ; The Pupils of Raphael ; Sales ; Gossi 
mUsIC—Library Table; Gossip ; Performances Next W am 
DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 
The ATHEN E£UM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
John C. Francis, Atheneum Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, 
RC; sad ote and of all. Newsagents. 


DUBLICATIONS NOUVELLES de la 
LIBRAIRIE HACHETTE et Cuz. 
London ; 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, CHARING CROSS. 
Paris: 79, BOULEVARD SAINT-GERM 


CAPUS (Guillaume), docteur és cathe aleoas de 
missions scientifiques au Ministére de l'Instruction publique.— 
A aap ERS la BOSNIE et | HERZEGOVINE (Etudes et impres- 
sions de voyage). 1 vol. in-8 jésus, contenant 154 gravures d’aprés 
des Tefen J et 1 carte, broché, 25fr. 


DUFOUR (Médéric), ancien élave de l’fcole nor- 
male supérieure et de Foals pratique des Hautes-Etudes, chargé 
du cours de littérature grecque a la Faculté des lettres de Lille — 
La CONSTITUTION aATHENES et I'CEUVRE d’ARISTLOTE. 
lyol. in-8, bruché, 5fr. 


DUGARD (M.).—La SOCIETE AMERICAINE 
(Meurs et caractére; La Famille; nae de la femme; Ecoles et 
Universités). 1 vol. in-16, broché, 3fr. 50 








NOW READY, feap. 8vo. cloth, price 6d. 
| peaeyneatneinay ECLIPSES: a Sketch of the 


d with the Observation 
of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. By 
W. T. LYNN, B.A. A.8. 


Edward poche > and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, S. W. 








A NEW AND EXTENDED EDITION OF 


ERALDRY, BRITISH and FOREIGN. By 
JOHN WOODWARD, LL.D. F.8.A. Scotland. 


This important Work is issued in 2 vols. demy 8vo. bound cloth, 
uncut rough edges, price 2/. 15s. net; “also half bound morocco, with 
gilt top, price 3/. net. 

‘The Publishers reserve the right = ae the price of any copies 
remaining unsubscribed for on publica 

‘The two volumes contain in all 1 iid ll of beteprees 3 Filty-eight 
Plates, Leese & printed in Metals and Colours, showing 417 Shields 
of Arms in Vol I. and 116 Shields of Arms in Vol. IL. ; ht Plates, 
ae in Black poly, eae y Fifteen Figures in Vol. T. and Seventy- 

© Figures in Vol. II.; and about 120 Illustrations are also shown 
Geenaioae the text yrs ‘the end of the book a conan Index is given 
of a!l the Armorial Bearings mentioned in the Wo: 

The Edition is limited to 300 copies. 





Crown 8yo. 112 pp. bound in Gordon tartan cover, cloth back, price 3s. 


HAT 18 MY TARTAN? or, the Clans of 
ADAM, Fag yar with their Septs and Dependents. By FRANK 


Contents :—Collotype Portrait of George, fifth Duke of Gordon, who 
raised the Gordon Highlanders — Dedication — Preface—Introductory 
Note :—Chap. I. Antiquity of the Highland Garb—Chap. II. eee of 
‘Yartan—Chap. III. Attempts to suppress the Highland Garb—Chap. IV. 
Rise and Decadence of the Highiand Clan System—A List of Hie land 
Clans (which have each its own Tartan) showing English and Highland 

Sag oe of the Clans, Clan Arms, and Urigin of the Chief—A List of 

ans, having their own Tartan, but connected with or affiliated to 
other Clans—Designations of Highland Chiefs and “as ar ey pg 
of Highland Clans—List of Distinctive Clan Pipe Music—Slogans (or 
War-Cries) of some of the Highland Clans—Alphabetical List of Clan 
Septs and Dependents, showing the Clans with which they are con- 
nected —A List of Clan Septs and Dependents grouped under the Clans 
with which they are connected—Appendices. 





(THE WORLD-WIDE ATLAS. Third Large 

Edition, containing Introduction, giving the Latest Geographical 
Information revised to date, 2 Froniispieces, 112 Plates of Maps, 
of Cities, &c., showing the very Latest Changes, and Complete Index. 
bees 4to. handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. Detailed Prospectus 
post free. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE of Maps, Atlases, Wall Iilus- 
trations, Globes, §c., free by post to any address. 


jans 


W. & A. K. Johnston, Geographers and Engravers to the Queen, 
Educational and General ogy a Edina Works, Easter-road, and 
i. Lash ys -street, Edinburgh; 5, White Hart-street, Warwick- “lane, 

ondon, E.C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAKELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 

’ OTES and QUERIES for APRIL 29th, May 13th, 

LN “orth, SUNE 10th, uth, and JULY sth, contains a BIBLIO- 


GRAPHY of the BARL of BEACON: SFIELD. SThis includes KEYS to 
‘VIVIAN GREY,’ ‘CONINGSBY,’ ‘LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ ENDYMION.’ 


Price a the Six Numbers, 2s. ; or free by post, 2s. 3d. 


tae _ os Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery- 
e, E.C. 








“MINES AND MAGNATES.” 


M R. 


The Book of the Hour, 


MAGN U S: 


A Romance of the Great Ruby Mine. 


Cloth, 6s. 


Daily Telegraph.— A brilliant piece of work.” 


Manchester Guardian.—‘‘The more widely it is read the 


better.” 
Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ Vivid and convincing.” 





Aberdeen Free Press, — 
readers.” 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ The story is good and well told.” 

Glasgow Herald.—‘‘ A most readable story.” 


“Will find many appreciative 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster-square, E.C. 





NOW READY. 


TH & 


YELLOW BOO XK. 


VOL, X. 
Small 4to. 344 pp. 13 Full-Page Illustrations, with a New Title-Page and Cover Design 


by T. Illingworth Kay, 


5s. net. 


The LITERARY CONTRIBUTIONS by 
“THE YELLOW DWARF,” MENIE MURIEL DOWIE, ROSAMUND MARRIOTT-WATSON, HENRY 
HARLAND, RICHARD GARNETT, C.B, LL.D., SAMUEL MATHEWSON SCOTT, RENEE DE 
COUTANS, Mrs. MURRAY HICKSON, OSWALD SICKERT, MARIE CLOTHILDE BALFOUR, EVA 
GORE-BOOTH, K. DOUGLAS KING, FRANCIS WATT, ERNEST WENTWORTH, ELLA D’ARCY, 


and VERN 


ON LEE, 


The ART CONTRIBUTIONS by 
Mrs, STANHOPE FORBES, KATHARINE CAMERON, J. HERBERT McNAIR, MARGARET MAC- 
DONALD, FRANCES MACDONALD, D. Y. CAMERON, NELLIE SYRETT, LAURENCE HOUSMAN, 
and CHARLES CONDER. 





IN SCARLET and GREY: Stories of Soldiers and Others. 





By 


FLORENCE HENNIKER; and The SPECTRE of the REAL. By THOMAS HARDY 


and FLORENCE HENNIKER. Crown 8vo, with Cover Design by Patten Wilson. 


Series.) 33. 6d. net. 


(Keynotes 


DAY BOOKS. By Mabel E. Wotton. Crown 8vo. with Cover 


Design by Patten Wilson. 


(Keynotes Series.) 3s. 6d, net. 


ST, AUGUSTINE at OSTIA: Oxford Sacred Poem. By Rev. 


H. C, BEECHING, M.A. Crown 8vo, wrappers, 1s. net. 
JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo-street, W. 


XUM 





ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


—— 


NEW WORK BY E. V. B. 
SECOND AND REVISED EDITION. 
Bound in parchment and illustrated, 6s. ; Roxburghe, lis. 


ROS ROSARUM. 
DEW OF THE EVER-LIVING ROSE. 

Gathered from the Poets’ Gardens of Many Lands by E. V. B. 

‘Ros Rosarum’ contains many hitherto unpublished verses 
from eminent hands; among others may be mentioned 
those from the pen of Lord Tennyson, Lord Lytton, Hamil- 
ton Aidé, and J. A. Symonds ; also some valuable additions 
to the First Edition. 

“A literary garden of great variety and beauty, upon 
which the editor must have expended a world of patience 
and taste.”—Glasgow Herald, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Bound in cloth and parchment and illustrated, 5s. 
NINTH EDITION. 


DAYS and HOURS in a GARDEN. 
Bound in cloth and parchment and illustrated, 5s. 
A GARDEN of PLEASURE. 
Bound in parchment and illustrated, 6s. 


A BOOK of the HEAVENLY BIRTH- 


In feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


The HIGHER TEACHING of SHAKE- 
SPEARE. By LOUIS H. VICTORY. 

‘From the essays contained in this little volume we 
recognize in Mr. Victory a writer on Shakspearean subjects 
whose carefull conceived and comprehensive reflections 
demand attention.”— Public Opinion. 


In fcap. folio, paper cover, 2s. 6d. 


FIRST STEPS in a PEDIGREE and 
FAMILY RECORD. By SPENCER A. WOOLWARD, 
Vicar of Totternhoe, Dunstable. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


POEMS on LOVE and NATURE. By 

CHARLES W. CAYZER, B.A. 

Contents. 
SPRING IDYLLS. MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 
SONGS and LYRICS. SONNETS. 
LOVE SONNETS. EPIGRAMS. 
AMY ROBSART. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


IONA: a Romance of the West. By 
CHRISTABEL SCOTT, Author of ‘Sketches from 
Nature.’ 

‘“‘Tona is the name of the heroine of this romance in blank 
verse. The story is told in simple and even graceful lan- 
guage.”—Glasgow Herald, 


In crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


LAYS of the HEATHER. By A. C. 
MACDONELL. 

‘“‘The poems are marked by every good quality that can 
grace a writer who practises poetry as a polite accomplish- 
ment, and they will be read with interest by every one whose 
heart warms to the tartan.”—Scotsman. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 





“AN IDEAL HOLIDAY BOOK.” 
N OUNTAIN, MOOR, and LOCH, illustrated by 


Pen and Pencil, on the Route of the West Highland Railway. 


With 230 Pictures from Drawings made on the spot. Second Edition. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 2s. e 
‘A dainty volume. "—Tlus strated News. ‘‘Exquisitely got-up work.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. ‘“‘One of the most attractive guide-books.” _ 
Engineer. “‘ Handy, concise, and good in every way to look at.”— World. 
London: Sir Joseph Causton & Sons ; Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, 


Kent & Co. Edinburgh: John Menzies & Co. ; Oliver & Boyd. 


ALLENS SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG, 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 
ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, post free. 


West Strand, London. Discount 10 per cent. 
PPS’S COCOA, WITH BOILING MILK. 
RATEFUL and COMFORTING. 
EPPS cocoa. — 
PREARFAST—SUPPER._ 
EP?s’s cocoa, WITH BOILING WATER, 











DINNEFORD S MAGNESIA. 
The best eed for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH. HEARTBURN, 
HEAD. , GOUT, 
d INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
infants. 


n, and I. 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
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HURST & BLACKETTS 


NEW WORK. 
NOW READY, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES, in1 vol. large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WOMAN UNDER the ENGLISH LAW, from the Landing of the 


Saxons to the Present Time. By ARTHUR RACKHAM CLEVELAND. 


** An interesting book, showing the progress of laws in favour of women from the landing of the Saxons to the present 
time. The author divides his work into four chronological parts, showing the various changes in the laws during these 








times. It is well written and concise.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. 
LORD HARBOROUGH. By Anne Elliot, Author of ‘Dr. Edith | 


Romney,’ ‘ The Winning of May,’ ‘ Michael Gaunt,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. | 


A MODERN HELEN. By Mrs. Alice M. Diehl, Author of ‘The 


Garden of Eden,’ ‘ Passion’s Puppets,’ ‘A Woman’s Whim,’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. [Ready July 24th. 


A CORNISH MAID. By L. Higgin. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


*** A Cornish Maid’ has but to be opened to be read with eager interest from the first page to the last. The plot is 
most ingenious.”—Zruth. 


REDIVIVA. By Marian Comyn. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


* Readers can be assured of a very attractive series of word pictures, as wellas an enjoyable time in becoming acquainted 
with them.”— Dundee Advertiser. 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLING 


Each in One Volume, crown 8vo. 


HER POINT of VIEW. By G. M.; A PAGAN SOUL. By Louis Vintras. 


ROBINS (Mrs. Baillie Reynolds). Secord Neseaee. : 
The WOOING of FORTUNE. By | 4 PAINTER'S ROMANCE, and other 


HENRY CRESSWELL. 


A GIRL of YESTERDAY. By Mrs.F. TOO LATE REPENTED. By Mrs. 
HAY NEWTON. Second Edition. FORRESTER. 


HARLOW’S IDEAL and OTHER ’TWIXT WILL and WILL NOT. By 
STORIES. By Mrs. FORRESTER. JESSIE M. NICHOLSON. 


EGERIA. By Lily Thicknesse. A HARDY NORSEMAN. By Edna 
TO RIGHT the WRONG. By Edna YALL 


IN a NEW WORLD. By Mrs. Hans 
LADY ‘FOLLY. By Louis Vintras. | 


BLACKWOOD. 
KNIGHT-ERRANT. By Edna Lyall. | WE TWO. By Edna Lyall. 
DONOVAN. By Edna Lyall. | SOPHY. By Violet Fane. 
MY LORD and MY LADY. By Mrs. | |The DEATH SHIP. By Clark Russell. 
DR. GLENNIE’S DAUGHTER. By | IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Edna 
‘PLAIN SPEAKING. By the Author 


B. L. FARJEON. 
of ‘JOHN HALIFAX 


WON BY WAITING. By Edna Lyall. | 
FIVE-SHILLING BOOKS. 


Each Work complete in 1 vol. price 5s. (any of which can be had separately), bound, and illustrated 
by Sir J. GILBERT, Sir J. E. Mruuats, Bart., HoLMAN Hunt, LEECH, POYNTER, BIRKET FOSTER, 
TENNIEL, SANDYS, J. LASLETT Port, &c. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX.’ 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. | A NOBLE LIFE. 

A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. HANNAH. 

A LIFE for a LIFE. The UNKIND WORD. 
NOTHING NEW. A BRAVE LADY. 
MISTRESS and MAID. STUDIES from LIFE. 
The WOMAN’S KINGDOM. YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 
CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SAM SLICK, 
NATURE and HUMAN NATURE, | TRAITS of AMERICAN HUMOUR. 








NOVELS. 








WISE SAWS and MODERN INSTANCES. The AMERICANS at HOME. 
The OLD JUDGE; or, Life in the Colony. 


BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 


DAVID ELGINBROD. | ALEC FORBES. 
ROBERT FALCONER. SIR GIBBIE. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


A ROSE in JUNE. 
PHBE JUNIOR, | 
IT was a LOVER and his LASS. 





ADAM GRAEME. 
LAIRD of NORLAW. 
AGNES. 

LIFE of IRVING. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


HURST & BLACKETT’s 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES, 


Crown 8vo. uniformly bound, bevelled boards, 
Each 3s. 6d. 


_——o 


|The AWAKENING of MARY FENWICK, 
By BEATRICE WHITBY. 


| TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. By Mabel Hart. 


HIS LITTLE MOTHER, and other Tales, 
By Mrs. CRAIK. 


MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE; or, Passages 
in the Life of a Jacobite’s Daughter. By M. E. LB 
CLERC. 


A MARCH in the RANKS. By Jessie 
FOTHERGILL. 


NINETTE. By the Author of ‘Vera,’ ‘Blue 


Roses,’ &c. 
A CROOKED PATH. By Mrs. Alexander. 
ONE REASON WHY. By Beatrice Whitby. 
MAHME NOUSIE. By G. Manville Fenn. 
The IDES of MARCH. By G. M. Robins. 


PART of the PROPERTY. By Beatrice 
WHITBY. 


CASPAR BROOKE’S DAUGHTER. By 
ADELINE SERGEANT. 


JANET. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

A RAINBOW at NIGHT. By M. E. Le 
CLERC. 

IN the SUNTIME of HER YOUTH. By 
BEATRICE WHITBY. 

MISS BOUVERIE. By Mrs. Molesworth. 

FROM HARVEST to HAYTIME. By Mabel 
HART. 

The WINNING of MAY. By Anne Elliot. 

SIR ANTHONY. By Adeline Sergeant. 


THUNDERBOLT. By the Rev. J. Middleton 
MACDONALD. 


MARY FENWICK’S DAUGHTER. By 
BEATRICE WHITBY. 
ROBERT CARROLL. By M. E. Le Clerc. 


The HUSBAND of ONE WIFE. By 
Mrs. VENN. 


BROTHER GABRIEL. By M. Betham- 
EDWARDS. 


A MATTER of SKILL. By Beatrice Whitby. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Mrs. 
ORAIK. 


A LIFE for a LIFE. By Mrs. Craik. 
CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. By Mrs. Craik. 
A NOBLE LIFE. By Mrs. Craik. 


The WOMAN’S KINGDOM. By Mrs. Craik. 


A BRAVE LADY. By Mrs. Craik. 


| MISTRESS and MAID. By Mrs. Craik. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Lonrep, 13, Great Marlborough-street, W. 








Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The Editor” — Advertisements and Business Letters to “The Publisher 


"—at the Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.O. 
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